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THE REFORMATION IN A FALSE LIGHT 


NE of the noisiest modernists of his days, 
Arnold Ruge (1802-1850) merely repeats 
what has been expressed by a large number of 
historians and distinguished publicists in the course 
of recent centuries, when he said: ‘“'The German 
Reformers of the sixteenth century revolted 
against the hierarchy and its President, the Pope. 
In place of the spiritual hierarchy they set up in- 
tellectual anarchy.’ Proof of this assertion is not 
difficult to obtain. One may say, the opinion that 
the Reformation led to the revolutions of recent 
times, is quite generally held. Leo XIII gave 
voice to it in the Encyclical of June 29, 1881. 
Twenty years prior to this date, a German non- 
Catholic scholar, H. Vorreiter, had written, in a 
book devoted to “Luther’s Combat with the Un- 
christian Principles of the Revolution,” that the 
“man of God’, as Luther has been called by his 
followers, had, in fact as early as October 1518, 
fallen away from his reformatory task. Having 
come under the influence of the depraved Hutten, 
and, having suffered a loss of spiritual discipline, 
Luther “succumbed to the unfortunate revolution- 
aty spirit and worked into the hands of the true 
anti-Christian power.” 

With the results of another “Reformation” be- 
fore our eyes, and remembering the frantic efforts 
to establish some kind of unity among Christian 
nations, Catholics have a right to wonder that 
American Protestants should so eagerly commem- 
orate Reformation Sunday. The irenic spirit 
which prevails among them, will not let them pro- 
test against these demonstrations of militant Pro- 
testantism, however strange the collaboration of 
heterogeneous elements for this purpose may ap- 
pear. When, however, as in Elmira, New York, 
Protestants chose for their speaker an apostate 
friar, Rev. Dr. Geo. Barrois, Professor in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, who repeated the same 
old errors, Catholics may no longer remain silent. 
Hence, our people in the New York State com- 
munity, where three-hundred Protestants had met 
in Hedding Methodist Church for United Service 


on their recent “Reformation Sunday,” called on 
Rey. Frederick J. Zwierlein, Professor Emeritus of 
Church History, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
New York, to refute the Protestant speaker re- 
ferred to. His paper follows: 

Reformation Sunday was so designated by these 
Protestants because they wrongly considered it the 
anniversary of the founding of the Protestant 
Church by Martin Luther who broke down the 
unity of Christendom by falling away from the 
one fold and the one shepherd, with one faith 
and one baptism, all of which Christ Himself es- 
tablished in the Catholic Church. 

This small gathering of Elmira Protestants 
blundered in dating the founding of the Protestant 
Church by Martin Luther on October 31, 1517, 
when Luther nailed on the door of the Castle 
Church in Wittenberg his ninety-five theses 
against the Catholic Doctrine and Practices of 
indulgences for the temporal punishment due to 
sin, with enlarged faculties for the remission of 
sin to Confessors, of sinners duly repentant for 
their sins. 

The truth about Luther’s defection from the 
Catholic Church only became really manifest after 
the great Dominican scholar, Father Denifle, used, 
in the Vatican Library, a copy of Martin Luther’s 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
which he taught during the school year of 1515- 
1516 in his class of Scriptural Exegesis at the 
University of Wittenberg. ; 

Although the original manuscript of this com- 
mentary was later discovered in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, the editors of the enormous Weimar 
edition of Luther’s Works, described as complete 
and critical in its title, entirely missed it. It has 
been printed outside of it in 1908 by John Ficker 
at Leipzig. Almost one half century later many 
Protestants, amongst them those 300 in Elmira, 
New York, seem still to be ignorant of the real 
beginning of Luther’s heresy even before the In- 
dulgence Controversy was its logical sequence. 
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Martin Luther was not really qualified for his 
task of Scriptural Exegesis. Unduly favored, he 
was given the Chair of Scripture in the newly es- 
tablished University of Wittenberg after only two 
years study of theology. Not only was this not 
enough to ground him solidly in a scientific knowl- 
edge of theology as a necessary background for 
the study and teaching of Sacred Scripture, but 
unfortunately the theology he actually studied was 
the defective theology of nominalism, as it was 
called, and not the solid scholastic theology of 
which another Dominican, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
is the greatest exponent in the entire history of 
Philosophy and Theology. 

Although Martin Luther did not know Scholas- 
tic Theology, he boldly and rashly attacked Scho- 
lastic Theologians in his Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans for teaching the Catholic 
Doctrine that all original sin and actual sins are 
taken away in the sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance respectively. Martin Luther thus reduced 
man to a cesspool of sin, original and actual, for 
all his life, a monstrosity of total depravity. He 
was misled into this horrible theology by disre- 
garding the warning in St. Peter’s Second Epistle 
about certain things in St. Paul’s Epistles, “hard 
to be understood which the unlearned and un- 
stable wrest, as they do the other scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

It was thus that Martin Luther came to identi- 
fy concupiscence with original sin so as to make 
temptations, such as spontaneous emotions of 
lust, anger, hatred, envy, etc., sins even before 
any deliberate action on the part of the one so 
tempted. In the judgment of a good modern 
psychiatrist this perverted notion of original sin 
does untold harm to an unbalanced mind. In fact 
it begot melancholy which developed into a sui- 
cide mania in early Lutherdom. Luther himself 
and followers personally experienced it. He made 
the devil responsible for this, declaring: 

“First he seduces men with a lie; then he pre- 
pares the killing; thirdly, he drives to despair, 
moves those oppressed with despair to commit 
suicide, some with the rope, iron, water, etc.” 

Case evidence is given in regard to himself and 
one of his chosen followers whom he picked as the 
defendant in the Heidelberg disputation in 1518 
that he later published together with two other 
disputations as the “Beginning of the Evangelical 
Business.” This man was Leonard Beier who con- 
fessed after being a Lutheran preacher for some 
years: 
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“Satan so troubled me in captivity that, when I 
took a knife in my hand, his heart laughed, and | 
he said to me: Good, stab yourself! And so I was - 
forced often to toss the knife away from me. And - 
when I saw a string, I picked it up and braided - 
it into a rope to hang myself.” 

Martin Luther then told Leonard Beier: “That, 
also happened to me. When I took a knife such 
fancies occurred, nor could I pray so that the 
devil chased me from the room.” Luther does 
not tell the date of the horrible temptation to sut- 
cide, but it is hard to imagine Luther in a worse 
condition than during the period of his early 
Table Talk writers, 1531-1534, whose work 
pleased him and which I carefully studied for its 
revelation of the temptations that tormented the _ 
Reformer in his new Faith and Life. ; 

These revelations of temptations are all the’ 
more remarkable because they were made even 
after Martin Luther claimed to have been inspired _ 
directly by the Holy Ghost with Fiducial Faith 
while he was wrestling, about 1519, with a very — 
stubborn chronic case of constipation in the privy 
of the Augustinian Convent that had become his 
Family Home. : 

For Martin Luther, having fallen away from 
the Catholic Church into his heresy, also fell for 
a wife, Katherine von Bora, an ex-nun. To this 
step, his obscene and calumnious attack on the 
monastic life he had abandoned, naturally led. His 
matrimonial teaching was equally bad, if not 
worse, opening the floodgates to bigamy and di- 
vorce.. 

Did Dr. George Barrois, Professor at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, ex-Dominican priest, 
follow Martin Luther’s footsteps in reverse, fall 
for a wife and the fall away from the Catholic 
Church, joining the so-called Evangelical Faith? 
That is the man who presumed to tell his gullible 
audience of 300 Elmira Protestants the last Sun- 
day of October that the churches born from the 
Reformation “reformed themselves according to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’’. 

Dr. Barrois did not follow the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ when, repeating the Pharisaic charge 
against Jesus Christ, he declared that “God is the 
only one who can forgive our sins and revive us. 
There is no human intermediary necessary.” These 
words make Christ a liar. 

The Gospel Record, however, reveals how 
Christ met the Pharisaic objection to his action 
when He told the man sick of the palsy that his 
sins were forgiven him. Although Jesus Christ 
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was the only begotten son of God, his divinity 
was veiled to human eyes in the mystery of the 
incarnation, except to the extent it was revealed 
by the work of God. This became manifest then. 
To prove to the Scribes that “the Son of Man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins,” he told the 
man sick of the palsy: “Arise, take up thy bed 
and go into thy house,” which he did at once. 

Did Christ who is the only begotten Son of 
God incarnate, also give this power to men who 
were merely human creatures, but chosen and em- 
powered to continue Christ’s work on earth after 
his glorious resurrection from the tomb and as- 
cension into Heaven? 

Again the Gospel Record tells that Christ ap- 
peared after his resurrection to his disciples and 
said to them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
Here certainly Jesus Christ, God-Man, gave to 
man the power to forgive sins. 

When the multitude saw the proving miracle 
of Christ, they gave glory to God for having 
given such power to men. Dr. Barrois, however, 
not only refused to do this, but also denies its 
necessity despite Christ’s commission to his dis- 
ciples to go into the whole world to baptize all 
nations and to teach them all things he had com- 
manded them, promising to be with them all days 
even to the consummation of the world. 

Amongst the assets of Protestantism in his 
speech to those 300 Elmira Protestants, Dr. Bar- 
rois listed as first ‘‘the immediateness of our re- 
lationship to God.” However, strange it may 
seem to those 300 Elmira Protestants, Dr. Barrois 
had a much closer immediateness in his relation- 
ship to God in Catholicism. 

This was the case especially in the Mass and 
the Real Presence. The Mass effects in fulfill- 
ment of what Christ commanded to be done in 
commemoration of his Last Supper, in which he 

‘made bread and wine his very flesh and blood 
as he had promised after a miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes. Only all this 
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can explain St. Paul’s rhetorical question to the 
Corinthians about the Holy Eucharist: 

“The chalice of benediction which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
And the bread, which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord?” 

To conclude in Christian Charity, we Catholics 
earnestly pray that God may yet deliver Dr. Bar- 
rois from the corrupt sense in matters of faith and 
life into which he has fallen by his apostasy from 
the Catholic Faith and Priesthood. 

Dr. Barrois would not have met with such a 
kind fate in a Lutheran State of Luther’s Refor- 
mation days if he did not profess faith in the 
Real Presence. While Luther rejected the Catholic 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation, he held consub- 
stantiation which also postulated the Real Pres- 
ence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the Eucharist. 
Protestants, who denied the Real Presence, were 
called Sacramentarians. 

When Veit Dietrich questioned Martin Luther 
in 1530, “whether it was lawful for the Magis- 
tracy to use force” for the repression of dissenters, 
Martin Luther answered in the affirmative not 
only in regard to those also sinning against the 
State like the Anabaptists, but also even “in re- 
gard to those sinning against religion only, such 
as today are the Sacramentarians or Papists.” 

This means, the Elmira Ministers who joined 
in the United Services of their Reformation Sun- 
day to celebrate the founding of the Protestant 
Church by Martin Luther, with the exception of 
the Lutheran Minister, Rev. C. E. Eichner, would 
have been subjected in Luther’s days to persecu- 
tion by the Lutheran State at the dictation of Mart- 
in Luther himself for the violent repression of 
their dissenting denominations. 

Thus the Methodist Ministers, Dr. Alfred P. 
Coman and Rev. Homer E. Roan, the Presbyterian 
Minister, Rev. Barnett Ely, the Baptist Minister, 
Rev. Robert E. Gray, and the Christian Scientist 
Minister, Rev. John Belleville, stultified them- 
selves in their glorification of Martin Luther on 
their Reformation Sunday. 


To the remark, “we rightly regard Communism 
as a worse alternative to the injustices from which 
the undeveloped nations of eastern Asia now suf- 
fer,” Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr adds this statement: 

“But our alternative ideals do not seem to be 
a live option for Asia, even if they were presented 


in their purest form. No wonder the Communists 
shifted the center of the conflict from Europe to 
Asia. Our disadvantages there are tremendous. 
I doubt whether we can overcome them by the 
mere reiteration of the official liberal creed that 
we must support truly democratic forces.” 
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THE QUIET LIGHT PREVAILS 


ANY are disposed to imagine the Angelic 
M Doctor as a large scale model of Raphael's 
Cherubs—a disembodied head floating against the 
gold, unruffled background of the Middle Ages. 
Louis de Wohl’s brilliant novel is a masterly cor- 
rection of that illusion. The Quiet Light") sets 
forth St. Thomas Aquinas as a man of warm hu- 
manity in whom courage and compassion, tender- 
ness and tenacity were exquisitely blended. His 
bulky presence moves through the pages of this 
remarkable novel with the reassurance of a big 
brother and the serenity of a saint who was him- 
self the living embodiment of his own dictum 
that Grace does not destroy, but rather perfects 
nature. And he had about him that other quite 
natural grace which Maritain finely describes as 
“the kind of grace of lucid appeasement” which 
shines all the more brilliant because of the back- 
ground of his life. It was the background of the 
turbulent Italy of the thirteenth century when the 
excommunicated Emperor, Frederick I, was deriv- 
ing Neronic pleasure from sacking towns and cities 
and persecuting the Popes and all who maintained 
allegiance to the See of Peter. Here was a man 
of such exceptional intellectual power that men 
called him the stzpor mundi, a power, you feel, 
that was akin to Mephistopheles’, forming such 
immediate contrast to his great contemporary, St. 
Thomas, that it might seem as if Satan had re- 
solved on opposing the “Quiet Light” with all the 
Powers of Darkness focussed in one evil king, who 
liked to be regarded as the fiery fusion of Lucifer, 
Augustus and Justinian. 

The theme of The Quiet Light was suggested by 
His Holiness the Pope in the course of an audi- 
ence granted the author in May, 1948, and it has 
appeared at a most opportune time when the same 
Pastor Angelicus has called for a return to the 
sound and serene doctrine of the Doctor Angeli- 
cus. I would recommend all those who are as yet 
strangers to the riches of Thomistic philosophy, 
who regard its author as aloof and apart from the 
lot of “the infinite passion and pain of finite 
hearts that mourn,” to read Louis de Wohl’s book. 
Then will they discover in what a world of ten- 
sions and tumults it was written and with what 
close contacts with loving human hearts. Those 
who would willingly follow the counsel of the 
Encyclical, Humani Generis, and who need a hu- 
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man approach to set the currents of the enthusi- - 
asms flowing, will find in The Quiet Light a most 
compelling argumentum ad hominem. For those, ’ 
again, who, having discovered through this mas- 
terpiece the loving humanity of the philosopher- - 
saint, would fain be introduced to his work 
through a competent guide, having little time or 
training to study the Swmma in the original, there 
is no better book than Jacques Maritain’s S+. 
Thomas Aquinas, Angel of the Schools, (Sheed 
and Ward. 1942). | 

One of the most remarkable features of Louis 
de Wohl’s novel is the skill with which the varied 
strands of a most diverse period of history are 
woven into the pattern of St. Thomas’ life and 
doctrine. There is a masterly control of the parts 
which in lesser hands might present a welter of — 
wars, scholastic discussions, crusades, pride, per- _ 
versities and saintly perfections in confusion. The 
Quiet Light reminds us of the music of Bach, so 
closely woven is its texture, so balanced its re- 
sumptions and transitions, and all so sustained 
that every casual incident and character receives — 
its appropriate and proportionate place. 

Scarcely at any time in history have two giants 
of Light and Darkness faced each other in such 
stern contrast as St. Thomas and Frederick II in 
the thirteenth century. It is a curious fact that 
they were distantly related, since the mother of 
the saint was the Emperor’s second cousin. Louis 
de Wohl has not missed the opportunity of imply- 
ing the marked contrast between which the other 
characters,—the aristocratic Aquinos, comprising 
the poetic Rainald, the practical Landulph and the 
sisters dominated by their imperious Countess- 
mother, the girlish Ruggiero who married one of 
the sisters, Theodora, and who afterwards died on 
one of the Crusades; Piers, the English knight 
whose love for that lady provides the romantic 
theme of the novel,—move and employ their re- 
spective talents in contrast to the towering geni- 
uses of construction and destruction. 

A brief outline of Frederick’s vicious, vain- 
glorious and apparently victorious career has al- 
ready appeared in the pages of the SJR (April, 
1950) Vol. XLIIls No. I). What we wish to 
emphasize here is the contrast between the man 
who became the prototype of modern Dictators 
and the saint whose doctrine appears the specific 
cure for all our maladies of mind and soul. In 
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heir very characters they were opposites. On 
ne side a saint so humble that he bore without 
esentment the nick-name of “the dumb ox’’; on 
he other a pride so monstrous that it believed the 
ouls of a thousand men had been crushed in a 
rucible by God to make it a fitting spirit; on 
ne side gentleness and a purity which has become 
roverbial, on the other frightful violence and 
leeds of cruelty and cults of perverse sexuality. 
Jn one side the lover of Truth, clear, God-re- 
ealed Truth; on the other the champion of Aver- 
oes, the dilettante of philosophical fashions. On 
me side an angelic Doctor; on the other a dia- 
lic dictator. 

As previously indicated ‘‘all the apparent great- 
less and all the deep fundamental madness that 
haracterize Caesar’? were manifest in Frederick 
I, Holy Roman Emperor and King of Sicily. To 
. degree unknown before Frederick gathered the 
eins of government and all the controls of power 
nto his own despotic hands. He abolished feu- 
lal systems through which democratic principles 
vere beginning to shape themselves towards their 
nodern patterns of representative government. He 
inticipated our modern Gleichschaltungtheorie of 
bsolute dictatorship, by controlling all depart- 
nents of social and political life through officials 
mmediately subject to him. He interfered in 
he appointment of bishops and in the end am- 
tioned to make the Pope subservient to him by 
| plot to make Innocent IV captive, making him- 
elf ruler of the world as Pontiff-Emperor. That 
1as been the mad dream of every dictator. The 
ope fled to Lyons, convoked an Oecumenical 
council which deposed and excommunicated the 
imperor (who died five years later) , and returned 
o Rome amid scenes of wildly enthusiastic joy. 
7rederick dreamt a dream of political unity. He 
jad plausible arguments to support his ambition. 
The Popes, Honorius HI and Gregory IX, had 
yefriended and supported him once, and looked to 
rim as a vivid core round which the disintegrating 
orces of Christian civilization might coalesce. But 
*rederick saw that the Patrimony of Peter stood 
cross his path of power and decided to crush it 
yetween the millstones of his German and Italian 
impires. It was part of his destiny that he him- 
elf should fall upon the more enduring stone 
hat is the Rock, Peter. 

St. Thomas dreamt a dream of intellectual unity, 
ind it grew till its quiet light glowed over Europe 
nd the world. Wherever there is an absence of a 
o-ordinated philosophy of life there is spiritual 
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decomposition. In Thomas’ day men were agreed 
on revealed truths, but in the sphere of philosophy 
the dangerous theory of the relativity of truth 
had crept in with the supposed support of Aris- 
totle, who had been translated and transmuted by 
the Arabians. Besides, pieces of Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism were being bandied about among 
the schools which vied with each other in the in- 
genuity with which they dazzled opponents with 
dialectic dexterity. But their clever play was as 
mere fire-works to the sun that was to come. The 
great achievement of St. Thomas was, in the words 
of Maritain, that “he transformed, without de- 
forming, Aristotle; not content with restoring the 
true meaning where the commentators had pervert- 
ed it, with completing and correcting him where 
ever he was mistaken or hesitated, he worked the 
miracle of extricating from the Aristotle of history 
...a pure Aristotelian form much more purely 
Aristotelian than Aristotle himself had ever 
known.” St. Thomas really did fashion a clear 
and lucid Weltanschauung which deserved that 
title as no other philosophy has ever merited it. 
Other philosophers, including the greatest, such 
as Kant and Descartes, have constructed a Lebens- 
anschauung out of some personal intuition of re- 
ality, but the philosophy of St. Thomas has been 
perfectly described as the only philosophy whose 
peculiar characteristic is that it is peculiar to no- 
body, strictly impersonal, absolutely universal. “It 
is not Catholicism which is Thomist, but Thomism 
which is Catholic; and it is Catholic because it is 
universalist.” 

It is because the modern mind is diseased, dis- 
tracted and devitalized that the modern Pontiffs 
have made urgent appeals for the return to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. The Encyclical, Aeter- 
ni Patris (1879) of Pope Leo XIII, the Motz 
Proprio (1914) of Pius X, the Encyclical Studz- 
orum Ducem (1923) of Pius XI and the recent 
Encyclical Humani Generis of the present Holy 
Father have all stressed the need for a return to 
the quiet light of Thomism compared with which 
other systems are but noisy, ephemeral squibs, as 
briefly attractive and misleading to those who mis- 
take them for guiding lights. Even had Maritain 
not emphasized the fact so persuasively, we must 
come to see that this Apostle of the Mind, this 
Doctor of Truth, the restorer of intellectual order 
wrote not for the thirteenth century alone but for 
all time. His own time is the time of the spirit, 
which dominates the ages. “I say that he is a 
contemporary writer, the most modern of all philo- 
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sophers.” That might seem a paradox to those 
who imagine that Thomism is tied up with the 
physics of the thirteenth century. Pope Leo XII 
made it abundantly clear that the light of Truth 
which St. Thomas liberated among the multifart- 
ous forms of the material world was in no way 
dependent on their mode or manner. Thomism 
makes no attempt to put the clock back or bind 
the progressive present to ante-Galilean physics, 
but “to maintain in the present the actuality of 
the eternal.” 

By the most subtle artistry Louis de Wohl has 
succeeded in conveying this modernity of St. 
Thomas. He has wisely refrained from the at- 
tempt to analyse the soul of that stupendous saint 
in the Flaubertian fashion. Francois Mauriac, the 
highest possible authority in the matter, in a com- 
mentary on saints as material for novelists, has 
observed that whenever a novelist has tried to re- 
create the way of grace, with all its struggles and 
ultimate victory, he has left an impression of arbi- 
trariness and misrepresentation, since nothing is 
more elusive in human life than the finger of God. 
Nor has the author of The Quiet Light tried to 
make a resumé of Thomistic philosophy through 
the interstices of his romance. But he has intro- 
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duced enough of it to show how very intimately 
concerned with human perplexities it is, from the 
use of cosmetics to the reconciliation of human 
suffering with Divine Goodness. Rightly ap- 
proached Thomism realizes Novalis’ dictum in a 
surprising manner: Philosophiren ist dephlegma- 
tistren, vivificiren, We say ‘surprising’ because 
so many earnest Catholics think otherwise. 

We venture to prophesy a growing popularity 
for The Quiet Light among all those who cherish 
the values on which the varied and magnificent fa- 
bric of our Christian civilization were woven. To 
one reader, at least, it seems a book Providenttally 
timed to help the modern world recover its lost 
balance of mind. Here is a saint set in immanent 
context to his age of cruelties and confusions, hav- 
ing, as our commonplace parlance has it, “all the 
answers” which perplex the human heart in every 
age of cruelty and confusion. And we venture 
also to think that the Angelic Doctor himself, 
supernaturally aware of this novel achievement, 
would approve the work and permit himself a 
pun on the author's name, remembering the Di- 
vine approval of his own work: Bene scripsisti de 
me—“Thou hast written we// of me.” 


BEDA HERBERT 


SOIL CONSERVATION AMONG A 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


AN’S neglect to conserve the soil by care- 
ful methods of cultivation has brought on 
peoples the world over serious consequences. And 
strange as it may appear, both highly civilized 
nations and primitives share the guilt of humanity 
for having wasted a part of the wealth intended 
by nature to supply succeeding generations of 
men with food and raiment. Hence, missionaries 
in many lands the world over find it necessary 
not alone to inculcate in the natives the divine 
command to work, but also to insist on their obli- 
gation to conserve the soil because it is the heri- 
tage on which coming generations must depend 
for their sustenance, in fact the survival of the 
human family. 
Among the missionaries, who have labored to 
make of South African natives good farmers, the 
late Bernard Huss stands out prominently. His 


life is a fascinating story of disappointing efforts 
and tardy recognition of a work into which a noble 
priest had poured his life blood, as it were. For a 
time misunderstood, Fr. Bernard Huss finally 
prevailed. His ideas were accepted by the Goy- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa; Fr. Schim- 
lek, who is also the author of “Against the Stream. — 
Life of Fr. Bernard Huss, C.M.M., the Social 
Apostle of the Bantu,’ has now written for Social 
Justice Review on this phase of the distinguished 
Missionary’s life and program. 

Some 40 years ago the Bantu people, living 
along the Kei River of South Africa, observed a 
lonely white man ploughing the dry lands of 
the Native territory. This man was Father Bern-— 
ard Huss, missionary of Keilands, the westernmost 
mission station of the Mariannhill Fathers. He 
had been told that the growing of crops was im- 
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ossible in this region, because of insufficient rain- 
ull. Father Bernard did not accept this opinion, 
nd to convince the backward people of their er- 
ot, he began to plough with his own hands, to 
iltivate the soil according to the rules of dry- 
arming, and so produced surprising results. The 
eople marvelled and praised the cleverness of 
1e white man, but left their fields as they were 
efore. 

This experiment taught Father Huss a lesson. 
Je realized that the mind of the Bantu had to be 
repared for a change before anyone could induce 
nem to devote the necessary care to the land. It 
yas, in the first place, their attitude toward the 
oil had to undergo a reorientation. The natives 
vere ignorant of its virtues and the duty to pre- 
erve the fertility of the land. But a change, how- 
ver necessary, was possible only if the strange 
deas inherited from their ancesters were given 
p, ideas that were rootetd deeply in atavistic 
uperstition and mutual fears and jealousies. 

There is, for instance, in every Bantu tongue a 
vord to describe the action of a man, who, own- 
ng a considerable number of cattle, plants them 
ut among his poorer relatives and neighbors so 
hat he may not appear too prosperous. Every- 
ody knows that they are his, and just how many 
ie has, but he must avoid any appearance of os- 
entation. Similarly, it is not considered advis- 
ble to own too good a house, or lands that are 
oo well cultivated. Fear of exciting the envy of 
he chief is one of the motives that govern this 
ttitude of mind, which has always been a power- 
ul brake on the progress of Bantu agriculture. 

Father Bernard knew that instructions alone 
vould not suffice to break such customs among 
he Bantu. Administrative compulsion would be 
equired in most cases, when progress was thus 
ampered to the disadvantage of the people. The 
Native Affairs Section of the South African Gov- 
tmment eventually agreed with Father Bernard 
nd under the Native Trust Act of 1936 took mat- 
ers in hand. 

It appears a providential endorsement of Father 
3ernard’s agricultural ideas that the new reclama- 
ion scheme of the Government was begun near 
he very place where once the young missionary 
ad demonstrated practical farming to a sceptic 
nd lethargic population of red-blanketed Tem- 
us, near the Kei River, the river where for a 
entury the ideas and arms of White and Black 


lashed. 
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The work of the Government extends along 
three lines: Rehabilitation, Selection of Stock and 
Afforestation. 

Rehabilitation implied a careful survey to decide 
which areas were to be used for residential, arable 
and grazing purposes, and the fencing of these 
areas. Each residential area is located close to a 
bore-hole or other dependable water supply. Such 
an area may contain sixty to one-hundred huts, 
set out in orderly rows. Within easy access of 
all the huts there is a communal piece of land, 
suitable for growing vegetables, where, under the 
guidance of Native agricultural demonstrators, 
each family is entitled to cultivate its vegetable 
garden. 

Where sufficient arable land is available, each 
family is allotted a plot of ground varying in size, 
but not often less than four acres or more than 
ten and one-half acres. These plots are also lo- 
cated within reasonable distance of the residential 
areas, and here Natives are encouraged to carry 
out rotational cropping and to plough along the 
contours. Contour or division banks are intro- 
duced where necessary and serve as an additional 
precaution against soil erosion. 

Certain locations, where the people have con- 
sented to limit the number of stock to the grazing 
capacity of the pastures, have been proclaimed 
“Betterment Areas.” The grazing land is divided 
into “‘camps’’, each camp being used in turn and 
having its own water supply. By observing this 
policy no land is over-grazed, since one of the 
conditions of the rehabilitation scheme is that 
stock must be culled to meet the carrying capacity 
of the land, which is carefully assessed for each 
Native location. Surplus cattle are fattened in 
special grazing camps and sold by the owner in 
the open market. 

The Native owners are also advised as to the 
best classes of stock to be retained. The breeding 
of cattle, pigs and poultry is encouraged, while 
sheep, goats and donkeys are, as far as possible, 
eliminated. This is to satisfy the main needs of 
the natives—oxen for ploughing, cows to provide 
milk, pigs which produce pork and live mainly 
on scraps, and hens so that eggs may be avail- 
able to vary the diet. 

Sheep, goats and donkeys are particularly de- 
structive to grazing land. At the time of writing, 
wool fetches excellent prices and some Natives 
are deriving large incomes from their sheep; but 
for the most part only a few individual owners 
benefit, and in doing so they use (or misuse) 
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more than their share of the grazing, to the detri- 
ment of their neighbors. 

The Native Affairs Department keeps ten trucks 
busy in the district carting manure from cattle 
corrals for use on the crop lands, and returning 
with loads of maize stalks, etc., suitable for winter 
fodder for the cattle. During a four months’ dry 
period in 1948, 25,000 tons of manure were cart- 
ed for Natives in this manner. Oxen for plough- 
ing are supplied Natives who have no draft ani- 
mals, at a nominal charge. For those with good 
milk-producing cows, dairy huts are established at 
suitable locations, in order that the cream may be 
separated from the milk and sold to the nearest 
creamery for the benefit of the producer. 

In order to provide each Native location with 
suitable timber for firewood and building pur- 
poses, a long term afforestation scheme is planned 
and 30,000 trees have been planted, while several 
indigenous forests have been fenced. Their timber 
will be preserved for Native use. 

The big new industrial area, located not far 
from the Kei River, also plays an important part 
in the rehabilitation scheme. Native squatters, 
with no right to land in the reserves and no bent 
for agriculture, are accommodated at Zwelitsha, 
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where they and their families may find steady em- 
ployment at the Good Hope Textile Factory of 
the Industrial Development Corporation. The ~ 
male members of families find work also in such © 
industrial centers as Kingwilliamstown, East Lon- 
don and Port Elizabeth. 

This development has, moreover, been promot- » 
ed by the sale of mission lands to the Native Trust, _ 
established in 1936. The undertaking has proven 
more successful than had been anticipated. The 
Native freeholders work hard and show sericus 
desire to advance. As a rule, their children are 
sent to school for several years, although native 
education is not compulsory. Since the missions 
did not dispose of their lands at one time, the 
transition has been gradual and the natives have 
been prepared for the change, especially by the 
efforts of the late Fr. Bernard Huss. In the mean- 
while the various institutions, for which Marian- 
hill is so favorably known, continue their educa- 
tional work and efforts. The natives, who leave 
these institutions, recognize the benefits they have 
derived and remain faithful to the missionaries 
and the cause they represent. 


Fr. P. F. SCHIMLEK, C.M.M. 
Mariannhill, S. A. 


Warder's Review 


S uspect 


ee of American imperialism is not a new 
product, the invention of Moscow. In one of 
the oldest German newspapers of Milwaukee, the 
Volksfreund, number 17 of June 10, 1847, we 
found the following quotation from a London 
paper: 

“Should the Americans continue to supply one 
half of the world with bread and give the other 
half beatings, Louis Philippe (King of France) 
soon may be happy to be appointed prefect of 
Paris by Polk (responsible for the war with Mex- 
ico, Ed. SJR), and Sir Robert Peel deem himself 
fortunate if he were made collector of the port of 
London or Liverpool.” 

The writer had in mind two fears, the influence 
of cheap American wheat on England’s farmers, 
and the inevitable extension to other parts of the 
world of our country’s political influence. A 
hundred years later things have reached a stage 


where the President of the United States unhesi- 
tatingly declared the nation to be the most power- 
ful in the world. Which was hardly a wise thing 
to say, it appears to us. 

Knowing of no guarantee that the power we 
possess may not be abused, the people of the 
world will hardly have implicit confidence in us, 
which lacking, the world peace, craved by a sub- 
stantial part of our nation, rests on an inse- 
cure foundation. Suspicion creates an atmos- 
sphere not conducive to the growth of a noble 
ideal which has thus far proven impossible to 
realize. 


When Justice is Delinquent 


(8 slums are breeding places of crime and — 
disease! This statement has been reiterated 
repeatedly in the course of almost a hundred years. 
Nevertheless they persist, due largely to the pro- 
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tection they receive from a false conception of 
property rights. There are tens of thousands of 
houses in our country leased to the poor, virtual 
habitations of chronic destitution, which would 
not be permitted to stand in a community animated 
by a Christian spirit. A danger both to the wel- 
fare of individuals and the common good, the 
dilapidated, ill-kept, unsanitary house must not be 
permitted to remain standing. The right of prop- 
erty is not absolute, and this is a case where it 
must yield to a higher good, the welfare of so- 
ciety. 

Probably because he despaired of public author- 
ity attacking the problem in so anti-capitalistic a 
fashion as the one referred to, a missionary priest 
in South Africa resorted to the following charit- 
able expedient. “A few years ago,” he writes in 
the Southern Cross, of Capetown, “I bought a 
house, in desperation, in which five people had 
died of tuberculosis, and smashed it all completely 
to pieces and built a new one on the spot of en- 
titely new materials.” The good Samaritan’s ac- 
tion resulted from the realization of the sorrow, 
the tears, and the misery suffered by the victims 
of what is, in fact, to a large degree a social dis- 
ease, which the industrialism of the nineteenth 
century spread far and wide. In this regard, the 
further statement by the same missionary is fright- 
fully enlightening: 


“Recently a visitor from Europe whom I know 
very well was sitting next to a mining magnate. 
He asked him what happened to natives who de- 
veloped tuberculosis in the mines. He was told, 
‘Oh, we get them out and send them home!’ The 
visitor asked, ‘Doesn’t that simply result in the 
disease being spread?’ No answer.” 


Tuberculosis is counted among the preventable 
diseases. King Edward VII of England asked 
long ago, ‘If preventable, why is it not prevented ?’ 
For the same reason, we would say, that juvenile 
delinquency and crime are not prevented. The 
people are too busy with other things, their selfish 
interests and pleasures. Moreover, they are not 
willing to promote reforms that demand sacrifices 
or that hurt. Those who are increasingly turning 
to the Welfare State for assistance, will not do 
what the South African priest did, impelled to 
action by true charity. However much we may 
admire the radical remedy resorted to, it is the 
obligation of justice rather than of charity to take 
action in a case such as the one described. 
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Utopias Defended 


INCE in no other country in the world there 
were so many socialistic colonies of an uto- 
pian pattern founded as in our own, Professor 
Martin Buber’s Paths m Utopia should find many 
interested readers. Condemned by Marx and Len- 
in, the Utopias, most of which died a premature 
death, find a defender in the well-known Jewish 
scholar. In fact, the problem assumes timely in- 
terest in the light of his discussion of the subject. 
According to Leonard Woolf, who reviews the 
book in the New Statesman: 

“The most valuable feature of Professor Bu- 
ber’s study is his demonstration of the relation 
of Utopian and Marxian socialism to the State or 
centralization. There is much to criticize in the 
Utopias but he shows that in one all-important 
point their vision is clearer and their approach 
more practically-hopeful than those of the Com- 
munists who claim to be the sole legitimate heirs 
of Marx.” 

Professor Buber correctly insists that the rigid 
centralization of the communist totalitarian State 
is disastrous both for Socialism and for so- 
ciety; it is, in the modern world, not desirable, 
necessary, or inevitable. The utopians were right 
in seeing that the only practical way of building 
up a good socialistic society is from the bottom 
upwards, a community of communities. A political 
ideal to which Catholics may subscribe. As we 
have pointed out on a former occasion, Bishop 
Ketteler insisted that the rebuilding of society must 
begin at the bottom and proceed from there to 
develop the upper structure. 

Professor Buber, exponent of a living Jewish 
faith, who lives in Jerusalem, maintains that the in- 
strument of such building must be the federal 
principle applied to “natural” groups through the 
warp and woof of society. He sees in the Jewish 
village communes of Palestine a partially success- 
ful experiment in the right direction.") As against 
this opinion there remains the irrefutable fact of 
the failure of several hundred soctalistic-commu- 
nistic colonies founded within the boundaries of 
the United States in the course of over a hundred 
years. Many of them had the promise of success- 
ful development, but failed nevertheless. For one 
reason, because the founders could not conjure the 
corporative spirit that made possible the great 
Cistercian enterprises of medieval days and per- 


1) In the Epilogue. Pp. 139-149. N. Y., Macmillan 


Co., 1950. 
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meated also the communes and the guilds. The 
times were not propitious for the founding of 
Utopias, because, as against the rampant individu- 
alism of the day, their promoters could call to their 
aid no stronger motives than those of an altruistic 
or humanistic nature. When these collided with 
the hard facts of a situation in which the human 
element and the realities of life asserted them- 
selves, they shriveled and died. This, we believe, 
accounts for the high mortality of Utopias founded 
in our country, the short life and death of which 
almost in all cases show a strong resemblance. 


A Mooted Question 


OSSIBLY because Protestantism is in our 

country a conglomeration of numerous sects, 
lacking unity, its leaders fear a Catholic plot to 
bring about a union of Church and State with the 
intention to promote the influence and the power 
of the Papacy. Nothing is farther from the Cath- 
olic mind than this intention. Even the ideal of an 
intimate cooperation of the two does not occupy 
a place on the agenda of religious desiderata. 

The Church wishes to be at peace with the State 
everywhere -in the interest of religion and the 
people; she is, moreover, anxious to help promote 
the welfare of society by the means at her com- 
mand, but she does not forget the lessons of his- 
tory, the continued effort by the State to submit 
the Church to its will and to use her for its own 
purposes. Existing conditions do not certainly 
recommend a return at this time to what has been 
described as “a marriage between Church and 
State.” This is the well-considered opinion of 
not a few Catholics of recent times, not only of 
today or yesterday. 

In that valuable volume of sketches, Zet und 
Lebensbilder, the historian. Johannes Janssen in- 
troduces the reader to a Bavarian Capuchin, whom 
the distinguished scholar held in high esteem both 
as a deeply religious and scholarly man. To prove 
his point, Janssen quotes at some length opinions 
he heard the Friar express. Among them there 
is one of timely interest. 

Having declared that in recent centuries the 
close connection between Church and State, which 
had existed in the Middle Ages, had continually 
become looser and that at present the last stage 
of this development had been reached, Father 
Borgias continued: 

“Let us hope, this separation may not be merely 
‘a judgment and punishment’, but that it is, by 
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God’s Providence, permitted in order that Chris- 
tianity, freed of all state influence, may, to a 
greater degree even than heretofore, be the pos- » 
session of everyone, and that we may, in conse- 
quence, obtain a new development of political life. 

“The Church needs only freedom, not the help 
and the assistance of police power. The respect . 
of the people for the clergy will increase in the 
same degree in which it frees itself of the sus- 
picion that it permits itself to be used as ‘a black 
police’ by the secular power.”") 

Under the reaction, inaugurated by the states- 
men of most continental countries of Europe after 
Napoleon had been banished to St. Helena, the 
clergy was considered just another class of civil 
servants. Hence, the appellation, “black police,” 
was a common expression in the years prior to 
the revolution of 1848, of which the enemies of 
the Church made good use. With Gallicanism, 
the results of the Enlightenment, and the policies 
of the reaction in the first half of the nineteenth 
century in mind, Catholics will think twice be- 
fore promoting “the marriage of Church and 
State,” so entirely unsuited to our conditions. 

Although the following thoughts are not rele- 
vant to the subject discussed, we-are reluctant to 
suppress them. Janssen, who has recorded his 
conversations with Father Borgias, discovered 
among his notes the following statement by this 
singular Capuchin, made by him in the course of 
a discussion on the vagaries of high politics in his 
days. 

“Particularly at present,” he said, “enveloped 
by a highly praised bureaucracy and measures of 
State-Welfare, only free action by the individual 
really exerts power and brings results. Only self- 
help, inde pendent of the State, 1s still able to help. 
At present, the timbers are creaking in every joint; 
the new structure will not be erected from the top 
down by governments and public authority.””*) 

To some, Father Borgias may appear a poor 
prognosticator, but the day is not yet done. The 
present socialistic and communistic experiences, 
for which centralization prepared the way, are 
bound to cause a reaction favorable to the rights of 
the person, to self-determination and democracy. 
The alternative would be, complete subordination 
of men and society to the tyranny of the mass 
which has made its own the sentiment, attributed 
to Louis XIV of France: ‘I am the State!” 


1) Loe. cit. 2. ed. Freiburg, 1876. p. 256. 
2) Ibid, ps 220: 
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Neglected Catholic Scholar 


A FEW times in the course of years the Ward- 
er has referred in articles published here 
to a German, Nicolaus Heinrich Julius, who so- 
journed in our country in the years 1835-36, for 
the purpose of studying penal and charitable in- 
stitutions, as they were then. The results of his 
observations were published a few years later, and 
although of value, they have not been made good 
use of by American historians or sociologists. It 
is a pleasure therefore to notice the paragraph on 
Julius, and the fruit of his investigations, by Eu- 
gene Edgar Doll, in his valuable monograph on 
“American History as Interpreted by German His- 
torians from 1770 to 1815.” 

The writer, having stated that a new note in 
German-American relations had been struck by the 
visit of Julius to our country, continues: 

“Here one finds an established German authority 
coming to the United States to observe American meth- 
ods and techniques. Julius, already well known in 
Europe for his work in penal reform, came over to 
study American penology and the social background 
against which it operated. ‘Today almost totally neg- 
lected by American scholars, he was one of the most 


important single figures in promoting cultural inter- 
change between the two nations.” 


To this statement Mr. Doll adds, it was im- 
possible for him to go beyond the merest mention 
of Julius’ various achievements and activities in 
relation to America. But he does mention the 
following: 

“He translated into German Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature, and Beaumont and Tocqueville’s Dz 


Systéme pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis. He was respons- 
ible for the inclusion of various American items in 
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German medical and penological journals with which 
he was associated. He prepared for John Adams Dix 
a report on Prussian education and addressed the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
the same subject. He was an active member of the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons. He corresponded with Andrew Norton 
on theology and with Francis Lieber on education. His 
American library of over 350 volumes included col- 
lections of laws and legislative proceedings, as well 
as works by Carey, Palfrey, Pitkin, James Wilson, John 
Winthrop, Du Ponceau, Charles Follen, and Nathaniel 
Morton.” 


Ultimately the writer mentions the title of Ju- 
lius’ work referred to by us, ‘““Nordamerikas sitt- 
liche Zustande,” published by Brockhaus at Leip- 
zig in 1839. Doll speaks of it as “a detailed but 
incisive study of various aspects of American life.” 
He tells us, furthermore, the work was considered 
by Friedrich Kapp,') as “the best product of 
Amerikakunde produced in the pre-1848 period.” 
Mr. Doll believes it remarkable even that this 
work (in two volumes), ‘‘which is on many points 
much more reliable and factual than that of Toc- 
queville, has been consigned to almost complete 
oblivion, whereas the more brilliant work of his 
French contemporary has been crowned with 1m- 
mortal fame.’””) 


Possibly the very fact that this work, which is of 
particular value for the sociologist, is so factual, 
accounts for its neglect. But may not the fact that 
Julius was a Catholic, and a convert from Judaism, 
have tempted his contemporaries to underestimate 
the work and condemn it to oblivion? 


1) Jurist and German American Historian. 
2) Loc. cit. Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Phil., 1949, p. 513. 


Contemporary Opinion 


LL revolutions are bad. He who would turn 

society suddenly upside down and reconsti- 
tute it in a few years on a mould alien to its past, 
and often on a theory discordant with human na- 
ture itself, does harm not good. 

But reformation is often good and often desir- 
able. It was the tragedy of the Great Revolution 
that it was a revolution instead of a reformation, 
as it was the tragedy of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion that it was a revolution and not a reformation. 

Even in reformation let us be guided by nature, 
whose ways are slow, gradual and almost imper- 


ceptible; as we can see in the growth of an oak 
from an acorn, in the mutation of the seasons, 
and in the rise and fall of the sea. 
JAMES DEVANE 
The Irish Rosary 


Society must have a soul, if it is to have a living 
civilization and culture, and literature is the ex- 
pression of this soul. Under Totalitarian systems, 
whether of the Right or the Left, communities are 
bodies without a soul; they are organizations built 
for efficiency, not organisms endowed with life. 
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What is worse, Man, of whom Shakespeare said: 
“Tn action, how like an angel! In apprehension, 
how like a god!”, has become, in the modern 
world, a lost soul. Literature is the expression of 
personality, but modern politics and philosophy 
have conspired to destroy the dignity of the hu- 
man personality. The greatest danger to civiliza- 
tion today comes, not from the splitting of the 
atom by Physics and the misuse of atomic energy, 
but from the splitting of the personality by Psy- 
cho-analysis and the misconceptions derived there- 
from. Man has become a creature of circumstance, 
without responsibility, without ideals, and the ab- 
solute values are denied. 
F. CoRREIA-AFONSO 


Paradoxically enough this boasted age of en- 
lightenment is an age of idolatry. Its idols are not 
bronze or ebony. They are of a more subtle tex- 
ture. They are what Mr. Aldous Huxley calls 
the surrogates and substitutes which a modern 

world is finding for the God of our fathers. They 
are the idols of sex, hygiene, art, big business, 
narrow nationalism and alleged Science with a 
capital S. These are the idols of the forum to- 
day to which homage is offered by votaries bank- 
fupt in spirituality...The turbulent period in 
which we are living has witnessed not only the 
material crash of all powerful governments and 
political revolutions of devastating effect, but un- 
derlying them as causes and effects intellectual 
revolts against the traditional culture of the West. 
Here we come near the root of the present world 
trouble: in the long run the world is made or 
marred by ideals. 
ARCHBISHOP DOWNEY 
Liverpool 


Fifteen years ago a well-known Dutchman 
named Huizinga wrote a book called “In the 
Shadow of Tomorrow,” which begins: “We live 
in a world that is possessed.” A hundred years 
before, another man examining the world and the 
age he lived in, summed it up in the following 
way, ‘The bourgeoisie has destroyed the old idyl- 
lic feudal patriarchal mode of life and has pro- 
faned all that is sacred, has taken away the veil 
of sentimentality from the conditions of home and 
family life, and has reduced everything to a pure 
monetary basis.” 

These and similar conclusions describe only too 
well our own day and age. These words were 
written by Karl Marx and appear in his Commu- 
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nist Manifesto. Karl Marx saw correctly the state 
of affairs in the world and those that would come. 
He saw so correctly this world of materialism with - 
its self-centredness and self-seeking that many men » 
today honor him as a prophet. They believe that 
the healing of the world lies in the application of 
force. 

But would men really become better through a 
violent revolution? Has it ever benefited human- 
ity? Human history has endured many such catas- 
trophes during the centuries. Yet there is a pow- 
er that can turn humanity upside down, that can 
change humanity, and that is the power of love 
that comes from God. If someone has not al- 
ready experienced that and has not yet learned to 
listen to God and obey, that person can learn it 
in Caux. 

ANDREA CAPOL?) 


The private property motive, in the virtually 
untrammelled original capitalist sense, was the 
major cause of irresponsibility in the past, and 
against it the social teaching of the Popes was 
in the van, for that teaching made it clear that 
the end of industry was not power or self-enrich- 
ment, but the moral and social welfare of the 
person, whether in the case of those who use the 
products of industry or those engaged in produc- 
ing them. 

But there comes a time, the Pope warns, when 
even the guarantees of the rights of producing 
labor can be overweighted with the result that a 
system which once was badly overbalanced in one 
direction threatens to be as badly overbalanced in 
the opposite direction, and with equally fatal re- 
StLisne 

Organized labor can be as irresponsible towards 
the community of persons as capitalism ever was. 
Indeed in one sense it can be more fatally so. 

Over capital as over labor there falls the shad- 
ow of.the nation-state. It was in capitalist days 
that the nation-state developed into a sinister and 
dividing power, militating against what the Pope 
describes as “the collaboration of all the people 
of goodwill in the whole world in loyal under- 
standing and perfect agreement in action on a 
large scale.” And world war was the result of 
the increasing national association with the main 
capitalist centres. 

But today a similar process is at work, and in 
a far more brutal and cynical fashion. The 


1) Author of the statement, delivered at Caux to the 
World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament, is a Swiss 
Catholic, a workingman. 
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strength of labor has become the handiest instru- 
ment for the increase of the power of the nation- 
State, socialistically and in the end communisti- 
cally organized.) 
The Catholic Herald 
London 


A bill for federal aid to schools has been enact- 
ed by Congress. Because of the people’s preoccu- 
pation with war and preparation for war, the en- 
actment of this measure was almost unnoticed. 
This is an example of dangerous legislation that 
can be put through without protest when the 
people’s minds are distracted. 

This measure, as we understand it, provides 
only for federal aid in erecting school buildings, 
on a dollar-matching basis. But it is an entering 
wedge, and means that we have entered upon a 
policy of federal aid to schools. Judging by other 
federal-aid measures, appropriations will grow 
larger and federal control tighter. 

From a fiscal standpoint, it is utter folly to go 
to the federal treasury for funds to support our 
schools. We have a huge federal debt, which is 
growing larger by the minute. The federal gov- 
ernment is pathetically failing to make ends meet, 
yet we lay upon it support of purely local institu- 
tions—institutions that local units of government 
are far more able to support. 

But far worse than the fiscal folly of federal 
aid is the prospect of increasing federal control 
of our schools. We are headed for control of 
education by a bureaucracy out of reach of the 
people. What an opportunity for politicians and 
bureaucrats to control the thinking of the country! 
We go half way around the earth to fight full- 
flower stateism, and take the most dangerous step 
toward stateistic control right here at home! 


Nebraska Cooperator 


In the natural order the modern world is rapid- 
ly being made uninhabitable by the scientists and 
the politicians. We are back in the age of Greg- 
ory, Augustine and Boniface, and in compensa- 
tion the Devil is being disarmed of many of his 
former enchantments. Power is all that he can 
offer now; the temptations of wealth and elegance 
no longer assail us. As in the Dark Ages the 
cloister offers the sanest and most civilized way of 


life. 
EVELYN WAUGH 


1) The Pope’s statements quoted are from his allo- 
eation to the Internatl. Congress of Social Studies. 
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Fragments 


E in Europe fear for America,” a young and 

scholarly writer tells us, sensing how brit- 
tle is the “crust of technical efficiency covering a 
chasm of deep and dreadful negation.” 


Lots of religious sects belittle the belief in the 
fundamental truths of Christian Revelation—as of 
less importance than helping one’s fellow-men. 
That is the radical reason for the evil of these 
sects, says the Irzsh Rosary. 


A certain sentence in the Pope’s address to the 
employees of Italian banks, deserves the special at- 
tention of Credit Union members: ‘““Doesn’t the 
social function of a bank consist perhaps in putting 
the individual in a position to make his capital 
productive, even if it is small, instead of dissipat- 
ing it or allowing it to lie dormant without profit 
for himself or for others?” 


Two speakers only are said to have raised the 
issue of a wage policy at the recent Conference 
of the British Labor Party. ‘“The rest merely 
bombinated against profits as such, as though a 
Socialist Chancellor did not require any, and talked 
vaguely about helping the lowest-paid worker as 
though, without a wage policy, the devil does not 
always take the hindmost.” 


In his volume on “Guidance of Religious”’, re- 
cently published, Fr. Ignaz Watterott, O.M.L, de- 
clares: “Considering the multiform demands of 
modern times, the great progress in the field of 
science, the continual attacks of pseudo-science, 
and the so-called Enlightenment that is reaching 
the lowest class of our people, missioners can no 
longer be satisfied with arming themselves with 
a dozen sermons and preaching them again and 
again for years on end.” 


Addressing the Milwaukee Serra Club, Fr. John 
F. Cronin, S.S., of the Social Action Department, 
NCWC, characterized the Administration’s vas- 
cillating policy thusly: “In certain parts of the 
world we are tough, in other parts soft, and in 
some almost in favor of Communism.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


An Apathetic Majority 


MONG the few efforts to lay the foundation 

for a corporative order of society, to inaugu- 
rate, as it were, an estate of a vocational nature, 
Ireland’s ‘‘Muintir na Tire” stands out prominent- 
ly. A writer in the Irish Catholic of Dublin, de- 
clares, in a recent edition of the weekly, with 
warranted enthusiasm: 

“T can imagine few things more fascinating for 
the rural dweller than his activities within the 
Parish Guild...It is not too much to say that 
‘Muintir na Tire’ has given a wholly new meaning 
to life as lived in the rural areas—that the coun- 
tryside has been revolutionized wherever the hand 
of ‘Muintir na Tire’ has touched it. Life for 
countless people has become infinitely happier; 
more purposeful; fuller in every respect—joyful in 
the knowledge that the Encyclicals are in practice.” 

One ounce of preservation, such as this effort to 
help rebuild the corporative structure of society, 
is worth incomparably more than a great deal of 
ranting about “the bad red wolf!” What is de- 


Bombing and War 


Let everyone reflect what war, which we know 
by experience, brings upon us: destruction, death, 
and every kind of human misery. This age has 
prepared and perfected hideous and death-dealing 
weapons such as are able to bring to total ruin not 
only whole armies and fleets, not only villages, 
towns and cities, not only the priceless treasures 
of religion, art and culture, but also innocent chil- 
dren, their mothers, and the aged and infirm. 
Whatever the skill of man has produced, all that 
is beautiful, all that is good, all that is sacred, all 
these things are now liable to complete destruction. 
If then war, and especially in our times, is viewed 
as something most deadly and horrible by any 
normal healthy-minded person, let us hope that 
with virtue and honesty asserting itself to the 
fullest extent in all, and especially in those upon 
whom the fate of peoples and nations rests, the 
threatening darkness which now holds us in con- 
stant fear may be in time dispersed, and that true 
peace may at length illumine the peoples of the 
world. 

Pope Pius XII 


Procedure 


Action 


manded of Catholics are constructive efforts, in- 
tended to renew a sound social order and it is 
exactly this they refuse to do. Writing in the 
Christian Democrat for November, a contributor, — 
who found his way back to the Church, confesses: 
“What, first of all, was the thing that struck me 
most forcibly on my re-entry into the Church? 
What was the feature in Catholic life that made 
and still continues to make the deepest impres- 
sion on me, an impression sometimes bordering al- 
most on despair? It was and is the terrible, al- 
most unbelievable carelessness and apathy of the 
average Catholic in the face of the world’s social 
troubles.” 

These troubles are by no means of a kind that 
time or nature will automatically heal. They have 
their origin in the negation of moral principles 
and they are being perpetuated by policies based 
on false doctrines. Nothing less than a true re- 
formation will be capable of saving society from 
the catastrophe which at present appears inevit- 
able. Hence Catholics dare not be idle. 


A recent report of the “International Commis- 
sion for the Study of European Questions” gave its 
considered opinion that the aggressor could be 
stopped only by threatening an indiscriminate use ~ 
of all weapons. How far have the 20th century 
Councils of the European Nations drifted from the 
counsels that prevailed during the ‘Dark Ages’ of 
Christian Europe, when certain things were ruled 
out 7m the name of humanity in the conduct of 
war! Commenting on the above report, the Osser- 
vatore Romano says that the terror of the atom 
bomb is not enough to impede war. “History dem- 
onstrates that it was possible to limit war to some 
extent ...only when Europe: recognized the pri- 
macy of the spirit and the commands of Christian 
morality. It shows that once this spiritual unity 
was smashed, no invention usable in war was able 
to stop bloody clashes between peoples. Fear can- 
not stop war. The world must learn that peace is 
a thing that man must realize first in himself, then 
in the society in which he lives, and finally among 
nations. There is no other way.” 


The Examiner 
Bombay 
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“You Can Cook ’Em Quicker With Gas!” On 
March 1, in the year of our Lord, 1945, the Daily 
News of New York, published an editorial with 
this caption, intended to promote the willingness 
among our leaders and people, “to give gas a 
chance.” Murderous instinct rather than calm 
reason dictated the following counsel: 

“As reported by Lowell Limpus in this news- 
paper yesterday, poison gas still looks like a 
promising way to keep our Pacific casualties down, 
and we have a lot of facilities for gas warfare. 

“Informed persons believe, for example, that a 
judicious use of mustard gas or lewisite or both, 
lobbed into Jap caves, tunnels and pillboxes on 
Iwo Jima, might have materially reduced the evi- 
dently heavy casualties we have taken and are 
taking there. These gases are heavy, settling gas- 
es. They could be shot in shells out of the ex- 
tremely accurate 4.2 mortar, which has a range 
of 600 to 4,500 yds., as against the flame throw- 
ers range of around 180 ft. Or other artillery 
can be used. 

“The United States is not a party to any agree- 
ment not to use gas against a European or Oriental 
power. All that holds us back is a feeling that it 
would be unethical or inhumane for us to start us- 


Capitalistic Exploitation 


The Plantation Labor System 


N the nineteenth century negro-slavery quite 
generally was abolished wherever it had flour- 
ished under the colonial system, established by 
European nations after the discovery of America. 
In its stead there flourishes something akin to 
forced labor wherever capital had made it pos- 
sible to establish and conduct plantations. The 
abuses to which this system of forced labor has 
given rise are many and serious. A large part of 
the unrest now rife in parts of East Asia is due 
to the resentment felt by the people over the ex- 
ploitations by foreigners to which they have so 
long been exposed. 

In the New Statesman, of London, recently a 
well-known publicist, Norman Lewis, wrote on 
the Mois, whom he describes as “a handsome 
Malayo-Polynesian people inhabiting the central 
plateau of Annam.” Neighbors of the Vietnam- 
anese, they too are part and parcel of France's 
colonial empire. It was in company of a French 
administrator the British writer visited a village 
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ing it. Rubbish. The idea of the war in the 
East is to kill or incapacitate Japanese as effi- 
ciently as possible. 

“The most humane thing from our point of 
view is to kill as many Japs per U. S. soldier killed 
as we can. Let’s tie the can to the squeamishness 
and Nice Nellyism, and give poison gas its chance 
to show whether it can do what its advocates say 
it can toward conserving the lives and limbs of 
our men.” 

With such information at their disposal, Asians 
cannot be blamed for fearing us. They know of 
course, what the editorial did not say: that poison 
gas does not discriminate between men in uni- 
form and civilians. It impartially chokes women 
and children and would help to make of war a 
means of depopulating countries by exterminating 
the inhabitants. The past forty years have taught 
us to mistrust the saving influence of humanitar- 
ianism, men in the nineteenth century put such 
great store by. We, today, understand better than 
did the contemporaries of Fr. Albert Maria Weiss, 
O.P., why he should have given to the second vol- 
ume of his “Apologia of Christianity” the title: 
“Humanity and Humanism. Philosophical and 
Cultural History of Evil.” 


peopled by members of the tribe referred to. The 
particular village had been chosen for its remote- 
ness, we are told, ‘‘and therefore relative isola- 
tion from European degenerative influence...” 
Which remark in itself is revealing. 

The French administrator’s task on the occasion 
of this visit was to induce the villagers, in danger 
of dying out, to adopt certain precautions intended 
to prevent illness and death. As for instance, the 
use of quinine and mosquito bars to ward off ma- 
laria. Although some disconsolating experiences 
were met with, the French official remained hope- 
ful. “But after all,’ he said, “first things first. 
Build up their health and numbers, and then we 
can start worrying about educating them out of 
their superstitions. The main thing is to create one 
model village.” 

This optimistic frame of mind was not to last 
long. As the two men were leaving the village, 
the interpreter who had been used in the palaver 
asked the administrator something which evident- 
ly embarrassed him. It seemed that he was in- 
quiring for two villagers who had gone to work on 
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a plantation, and had not returned. The admin- 
istrator was afraid that they had died of malaria. 
Had not the families been informed? The inter- 
preter said, yes, but that they wanted to be quite 
sure, as it meant holding the special ceremonies 
for those who die in a far country, which were 
very expensive and took two years to complete. 
The administrator groaned: “There go the quinine 
and the mosquito nets. In the ordinary course of 
events a death uses up the village income for a 
month, so imagine what this will cost!” 

But the interpreter had not finished. “Prak 
(the village chief) has sent five men to the plan- 
tations,” he said. The administrator exploded, 
throwing up his arms in Gallic despair. “It’s quite 
hopeless,” he said. “I might as well give in... 
You see what I’m fighting against. If the plant- 
ers can’t get the labor any other way, they bribe 
the chiefs. They even gave one chief a Jeep.” 
He went on to explain that every Moi was obliged 
to work fifty days a year, either on the roads or 
in the plantations. Once the planters got him, he 
was usually tricked into signing a contract and 
found himself condemned to virtual slavery, 
which, after the happy-go-lucky tribal life, soon 
broke his heart. “They have to put their thumb- 
mark on a paper for everything issued to them, 
including their tools,” the administrator said, ‘‘so 
nothing is easier than to slip in a contract worded 
in any way the planter likes.” 

Asked by the Briton if it were not possible to 
investigate all cases where men failed to return 
after completing their fifty days the administrator 
shook his head. “I’ve gone as far as I can go,” 
he said. “I used to insist on all contracts being 
signed in my presence, but the planters soon found 
out that I had no legal justification. If an admin- 


In Behalf of Seamen 


The Apostleship of the Sea 


T its annual convention, conducted at Phila- 

delphia in 1926, the Central Verein recom- 
mended to affiliated societies and members co- 
operation with the Apostleship of the Sea, at that 
time represented by branches in several parts of 
our country. This feeble attempt to call to the 
attention of our people a movement of so neces- 
sary a kind as Apostolatus Maris resulted only in 
establishing an occasional contact of the Central 
Bureau with Catholic Seamen’s Clubs in various 
parts of the world. We have at times furnished 
them magazines, leaflets, and rosaries. 
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istrator makes too much trouble for them they 
put on the pressure at Saigon to have him removed, 
so that the most that any of us can do is to hamper 
them in small ways. There’s another aspect of 
the situation,” he said. “We are supposed to 
drill into these people how much better off they 
are with us than they would be with the Viet- 
Minh. We have to tell them that the Annamites 
would wipe them out if they ever came here. But 
what happens in practice? Why, the Viets leave 
them strictly alone. If they take any food from 
the villages, they pay for it. As for us—well, 
you see how it goes. The Viet-Minh can safely 
leave us to do their propaganda for them.’”) 


It is this statement reminded us of something 
we were told not long ago. At a certain Catho- 
lic University of our country, a priest, a native of 
Indo-China, of whose hinterland the British writer 
speaks, is pursuing higher studies. While discus- 
sing Far Eastern problems with a group of friends, 
he is reported to have said: “The people, including 
Catholics, hate the French more than they do the 
Communists.” The reason for this attitude is 
obvious. Moreover, the evils of the plantation 
system revealed in the article quoted from, are by 
no means found only in the French colony of far- 
ther Asia. Even the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Islands not long ago were exploited by powerful 
groups of planters. And one of the last services 
Sir Roger Casement rendered humanity was to re- 
veal the ruthless manner adopted by dealers in 
raw rubber towards the Indians employed by them 
to gather this substance in the forests of the Unit- 
ed States of Columbia. The world was duly 
shocked, but not for long. Nevertheless men 
wonder, Communism should prove attractive to 
so many! 


Late in the summer of this year, Apostolatus 
Mars held its Twelfth International Congress in 
Rome under the immediate Patronage of the Holy 
See, with the Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, Cardinal Piazza, presiding as the 
Holy Father’s representative. The organization’s 
magazine remarks in this regard: “No greater 
evidence could have been given of the paternal 
sympathy of the Holy See for the men of the sea 
and its concern for their welfare than this.” 


Cardinal Piazza’s inaugural address was indeed 


1) Loe. cit. Sept. 23, 1950. 
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well designed to arouse understanding and appre- 
ciation for a movement which has faced many 
difficulties and experienced many adversities since 
it first came to life, in the second decade of the 
present century. Having outlined the various steps 
which led to the organization of this endeavor, 
the speaker declared: 

“What a magnificent realization of the Cath- 
olic Apostolate, lighted by the smile of Our Lady, 
Star of the Sea! Today Apostolatus Maris—giv- 
ing a few simple statistics—exists in 17 countries 
and has 155 Chaplains, 68 of whom are attached 
to the clubs. With a view to unite still more 
closely the whole organization to the centre of 
the Apostolate, which is the See of Peter, its su- 
preme direction has been confided to the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, leaving intact the au- 
thority of the local Ordinaries, so that in this way 
the august wishes of the Roman Pontiff can be 
transmitted and carried out. My humble presence 
here at the Twelfth Congress of Apostolatus Ma- 
ris has no significance other than this, directed 
towards a programme of study and actuation truly 
apostolic.” 

“All this program,” the Cardinal said, “is in- 
deed inspired by one fundamental preoccupation; 
the gravity and urgency of the problem, For you 
who live in the midst of these anxieties and who, 
every day, have the most bitter evidence of these 
facts, it may seem superfluous to speak of them: 
but public opinion must be informed of them. 
There is not perhaps any class of workers more 
exposed to perils than the seamen. Perils en- 
countered on their voyages; in their contacts with 
people of other races, language, customs, prin- 
ciples and social conditions. And in the ports 
which are the nodal points of commerce and of 
the cross-currents of life and thought, there are 
for them also the fascinating attractions of re- 
laxation and vice. From such contacts it is im- 
possible that there should not come temptations 
and reactions, shaking them to the depth of their 
being and compromising not only their material 
well-being, but still more, their very souls. The 
life of the seaman, reft apart from the family and 
the companionship of loved ones for long periods 
and linked with another kind of life, not seldom 
vicious, is made the more dangerous by the fact 
that on some great liners, a luxurious worldliness 
prevails to the point of licence, that would be 
considered intolerable in normal civil life.” 

- The obligations imposed by these conditions on 
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the Apostleship were stressed by the speaker, who, 
among other things pointed to the need of train- 
ing for this service. ‘The most arduous side of 
the problem of helping the seamen,” Cardinal 
Piazza said, ‘is that concerned with the training 
of the priests and laymen for the work. Not 
every form of ministry is equally adapted to 
every class and to make it fruitful to the seamen, 
one must understand their mentality, their envi- 
ronment, the warp and weft of their daily life, 
their needs; their dangers. To chose and prepare 
priests for such a ministry is indeed a delicate 
task and to instruct them in all they must know 
in ministering to the seamen is one of the most 
noble and meritorious tasks of Apostolatus Maris. 
With the priests go the laymen, their consuming 
zeal integrated in the ministry; every divine min- 
istry should have its Baptist, making smooth the 
way of the Lord. So there are services reserved 
exclusively for laymen, who ate not wanting in 
initiative and methods of work. Catholic Action 
sees in all this a vast and splendid field open to 
its activities which cannot but be fruitful when 
applied according to the special needs of this 
work.” 

In addition to this important declaration, which 
is applicable also to other fields of Catholic Ac- 
tion, we would wish to call attention to the Car- 
dinal’s words regarding the need of organizing 
the movement: “The Congress will surely grapple 
with the fundamental problem of religious and 
moral services in all its immensity but it must 
also deal with the problem of organization, so 
important and efficacious for the success of any 
apostolate. Dealing with Italian Catholic Action 
in a recent ‘Esortazione’ (25th January, 1950) 
the Holy Father pointed out the necessity of hav- 
ing organization adapted to ‘the peculiar needs 
of our times’ and called upon Catholics to ‘under- 
stand this complex and profound phenomenon of 
present day history’ and ‘to learn always to make 
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the best use of the advantages of corporate life’. 
Sentences grave with meaning which indiffer- 
ence and apathy refuse to consider seriously. 


From an English source: ‘As a matter of sheer 
material fact there cannot be equal opportunities 
for all and there cannot be higher education for 
all. What should be demanded is much better 
lower education for all, especially in speech and 
language, both of which have been grossly and 
criminally neglected.” 


Ze. 


Rural Welfare 


Flight from the Land and 
State Socialism 


pe the present stage of the mechanical age the 
American farmer has reason to contemplate 
in what direction developments are forcing him 
to go. Writing in Farm News published for In- 
diana Farm Bureau cooperatives, Mr. I. H. Hull— 
called ‘‘a cooperative apostle’ —points to citcum- 
stances of a disquieting nature, disclosed by pre- 
liminary census reports. “While the total popu- 
lation of the United States has doubled, from 76 
millions to 151 millions during the half century,” 
he writes, “the farm-population has actually 
dropped from 32 millions to 28 millions.” 

Moreover, in 1900—44 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people actually lived on farms. Fifty years 
later, only 18 per cent, or less than one out of 
five, are classified as farm residents. And this 
decline of the country’s farm and rural popula- 
tion has steadily proceeded for fifty years in spite 
of numerous efforts on the part of legislators to 
stem the flight from the land, the desertion of 
mother earth, which, practiced by Greeks and 
Romans helped prepare their downfall. 

The writer in the Farm News uses the oppor- 
tunity to remind his readers of the folly of ex- 
pecting the solution of their problems to come 
from the State. “Many,” he says, ‘who formerly 
thought in terms of government aid, when the 
farmer controlled forty-four per cent of the votes, 
will now realize the utter folly of building their 


A Timely Question 


N the course of an address, delivered at the 

annual summer school of the Tyndale Catholic 
Social Guild, of Newcastle, Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., 
made the following statement which invite 
thought and discussion: 

“We are concerned with the social apostolate, 
with the endeavor to build up a better social order 
—that better social order for which the Popes 
strive—because by this better social order the re- 
demptive work of Christ is advanced. Because 
a better social order means a greater respect for 
the rights of others as human persons, so it means 
less injustice in society, less distrust between class- 
es, more emphasis on what unites them and less on 
that which divides them. The greatest evil in 
the world today is the neglect of Christ and His 
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security on legislative enactment while eighty-two | 
per cent of the population live off the farm and - 


have only a very indirect interest in the farmet’s 
welfare. 


“In the face of the new record, the wise farmer 


will depend on help from government agencies — 


only in emergencies or for stabilizing efforts, and 
more and more will enlarge his farming acttivi- 
ties by taking ownership and control of those 
off-the-farm services he needs.” 

If farmers are to make their own this sane opin- 
ion, it is necessary to destroy the concept, “by no 
means confined to convinced Marxists,’ of the 
State as a kind of master-mechanism—not, as Jor- 


ian Jenks remarks, in his volume “From the Soil | 
Up,” “for eliminating or even modifying the 


mechanisms of capitalism, but for coordinating 


them and running them more efficiently than the | 


capitalists themselves have done.” State social- 


ism has no remedies capable of curing rural ills. : 


Both Julius Caesar and the Emperor Augustus in 


their days engaged in serious attempts to reform — 


the agricultural situation in Italy, but accomplished 
nothing of value. It even came to pass that the 


tillers of the soil were deprived of the freedom to | 


leave the land, cultivated by them unwillingly as 
profitless ventures. At the same time, member- 
ship in guilds of certain classes of workers, who 
had to do with agricultural products, was made 
compulsory. Nevertheless, the flight from the 
land continued and famines were frequent. 


teaching. Our social organization needs Him 
more and more. In our own day there has been 
a great extension in what has been called the 
Welfare State. 

“Are we becoming used to the idea ‘the country 
owes me a living?’ We may yet find the Wel- 
fare State will destroy itself if the citizen takes the 
benefits and shirks the responsibilities. What we 
need is a motive to work for, some reason that is 
not merely material, not merely financial. For 
instance: our duty to our country, our family, our 
neighbors. 

“Any kind of Welfare State, and as Catholics 
we stand for some kind of Welfare State, demands 
the co-operation of its citizens in production as 
well as charity and justice in distribution. If the 
Welfare State is to survive, it must be grounded on 
Christian principles instead of materialism.” 
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Catholic Social Action 


|i GRAIL in Scotland, who staffed Ogilvie 

Training College, have been planning new 
means by which their work of training Catholic 
Youth Leaders may be extended. Last summer 
eleven students of Ogilvie College graduated as 
leaders after completing a year of study and prac- 
tical work. This residential course for full-time 
leaders has now been suspended temporarily, ow- 
ing to Government economy cuts. 

But the need for training Catholics to take the lead in 
youth and social organizations is vital, so a new form 
of training is being planned particularly directed at 
helping part-time leaders who wish to gain the pro- 
posed National Leaders’ Certificate. The College has 
acquired a caravan which is to be used as living and 


Sleeping quarters by the organizing staff and will operate 
as a sort of mobile training unit. 


EMBERS from twelve different countries were 

present when St. Joan’s International Social 
and Political Alliance held its annual council meet- 
ing and conference in Rome. Reports were re- 
ceived on work carried out with the United Na- 
tions during the year on such subjects as Human 
Rights, Traffic in Women, Equal Pay and Slav- 
ery. 

The conference was addressed by two Italian Catholic 
women members of Parliament, Signora Colini Lom- 
bardi and Signora Gotelli who stressed the importance 
of Catholic women taking part in public life. Mem- 
bers were received in audience by the Holy Father at 
Castelgandolfo. 


TUDENTS from several seminaries in Britain 

and from the Beda College, Rome, and the 
English College, Valladolid, Spain, during their 
recent summer vacation visited shipyards, engin- 
eering works and coal mines in the Newcastle 
area of England as part of their training in a 
week’s study course organized by the Young Chris- 
tian Workers. There they saw at first hand how 
the young workers of England live and work in a 
heavy industrial area. 

Nearly 100 young students from all over the 
British Isles attended the course, designed to show 
future priests the environment of the young work- 
et and to gain the interest of seminarists in the 
work of the YCW. 

On the opening day, the seminarians were told that 
each year about 60,000 boys and girls leave school and 
enter working life. ‘There, abandoned, isolated, inex- 
perienced they are subject to the pressure of an environ- 
ment and atmosphere which is overpowering, an en- 
vironment which overwhelms them.” 


REVIEW 


Socialized Medicine 


HERE will be no need for socialized medicine 
if cooperative government medical services 
reach their goal, Rev. Michael MacKinnon, direct- 
or of Urban Adult Education at St. Francis Xav- 
ier University, Antigonish, N. S., told the Coopera- 
tive Medical Services Federation of Ontario, which 
met at London, Ont. 
Father MacKinnon praised the Prepaid Hospital and 
Medical Services act passed by the Ontario government 
last session. He spoke to delegates representing 150,000 


persons in the 41 cooperative units formed in Ontario 
during the last six years. 


Cooperation 


Go cooperation, frequently attempt- 
ed in the course of a century, has not attained 
in our country the influence it has enjoyed in 
England since the days of the Rochdale pioneers. 
However, new beginnings made in recent years 
promise a gradual but steady growth of the move- 
ment. Thus the Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Eau Claire, Wis., one of the largest urban 
cooperatives in the United States recorded a turn- 
over of $1,250,102, and a net profit, or direct sav- 
ing, of $32,828, for the year ended June 30, 1950. 
This was a gain of $313,000 in sales, and of more 
than $15,000 in direct saving, over the preceding 
year. 
A patronage refund of $22,828 is being paid in 
shares, and interest on shares is being paid to the amount 
of $6,097. 


Nationalization 


Ne its conference, conducted early in the fall 

the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, of Great Britain, put forward the out- 
line of a plan for nationalizing both the major 
part of the building and civil engineering indus- 
tries and also the entire supply of building mater- 
ials—not only cement, bricks and castings, but also 
timber, paint, wall-paper, and electrical equip- 
ment and apparatus. Indeed, it urged that the 
nationalization of the supply of materials ought 
to come first, and seemed to hold that nothing 
much could be done without it. The Federation 
also favored the nationalization of land, as a nec- 
essary step towards getting the best allocation of 
sites of the right shapes and sizes and towards 
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making the re-planning of our towns a really 
workable proposition. 


The Federation did not, however, enter into any de- 
tail about either land or materials: it was not even clear 
whether it was proposed to nationalise the whole range 
of industries producing builders’ materials— a very tall 
order—or only to establish a central wholesaling agency 
under the State through which the building industry 
would receive all its supplies. 


Recruiting Farm Labor 


HAT the New York Times called the “big- 

gest non-military air-lift in history” show- 
ing the feasibility of moving large numbers of 
seasonal farm workers over long distances by air 
was dramatically demonstrated in June. About 
5,000 farm workers were flown from Puerto Rico 
to Saginaw, Michigan, by four-engined airliners 
of Pan American World Airways and Eastern Air- 
lines, in the space of a few days, to thin and block 
sugar beets. 

The arrival of the Puerto Rican workers saved 
much of Michigan’s 140,000 acres of sugar beets 
whose harvest value was estimated at about 
$14,000,000. 

The undertaking began tragically, however. A non- 
scheduled airline had been contracted to transport the 
workers. But the first flight ended in disaster and the 
loss of 28 Puerto Rican lives when the plane crashed 
in the Atlantic. The Insular government immediately 
cancelled its approval of the non-scheduled carriert’s con- 


tract. Certificated scheduled carriers took over and did 
the job swiftly and safely. 


The Welfa re State 


1 reply to the boast, heard at this year’s Con- 

gress of British Labor, that “poverty has been 
banished and the old folk are better cared for than 
ever before,” the Catholic Times, of London, has 
published the following statement: 

“True, the dire destitution of the years of de- 
pression have given way to an era of comparative 
prosperity. But the constant criticism in Labor 
ranks of the cost of living belies the assertion of 
the total abolition of poverty. 


“And as for the care of the old folk, the report 
of the National Old People’s Welfare Committee 
says that the aged sick in many parts of the country 
are worse off now than under the old poor law. 
_ This must be so in a materialist-minded bureaucracy 
in which the aged sick are but an incubus whom it is 
nobody’s business to bother about. After all, for the 
materialist the social problem of these aged sick could 


easily be solved by a dose of strychnine; it is only in a 


Christian community that the incapacitated have worth 


as human beings.” 


Social Securities 


yaNeenh wee is experiencing one of the usual © 


results of introducing a large-scale Social Serv- 


ice Scheme, a failure to finance benefits by current - 


appropriations. Senator Spooner, Minister for 
Social Services, said that the cost of social services 
in Australia had increased from £16m in 1938 to 
£92m in 1950. 

He pointed out that if Australia experienced an eco- 
nomic recession, tax receipts might fall, but the de- 
mand for benefits would increase. He added that if 
the community agreed that social service benefits were 
to be available to all and not subject to a means test, 
then more money would be required to pay for them. 


Extension of Life’s Span 


lees average length of life of white women in 
the United States has reached a new high of 
71 years. The average for white men is 65.5 
years. These figures were compiled by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, U. S. Federal Security Agency, 
based on 1948 death rates. Although the average 
longevity of nonwhites is lower—58.1 years for 
men and 62.5 for women, the difference in ave- 
rage longevity between whites and nonwhites has 
decreased from about 15 years in 1900 to about 
8 years in 1948. 
On the other hand, the difference in average length 
of life between men and women in the United States 


has steadily increased from less than 3 years in 1900 to 
5% years in 1948. 


Industrialisation 


Gus hopes attach to the industrialization of 
their countries by the people of eastern Asia. 
Recently Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali 
Khan, reiterated the determination to industrialize 
the country as rapidly as circumstances permit. 
He said, “For industrialization we need machin- 
ety, we need capital, but above all we need educa- 
tion. By education I mean not only technical edu- 
cation, but education in general.” 
_ Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, who was speaking at the open- 
ing ceremony of the Pakistan International Industries 
Fair, said that though the Government was determined 
to develop the industries it would not do so at the 
expense of agriculture, which is “certainly the oldest 


and perhaps even now the most important industry in 
the world.” 
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Education 


sy an outspoken manner the Tablet, Brooklyn’s 

Catholic weekly, discusses what is indeed a pub- 
lic scandal. Having pointed out the extent to 
which the City College of New York had depart- 
ed from its original purpose, the editorial re- 
ferred to, continues: 

“We must confess an article in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun made us, and others 
wonder what now passes for education and what 
the taxpayers, the people of New York City, are 
being dunned for. On the day’s “educational” 
program at City College, as related, were the fol- 
owing: 

1. Lilly Christine, “the Cat Dancer in Pub Shows,” 


discussed the cavorting of those in burlesque or “‘hoot- 
“hie-kootchie” shows. 


2. Hon. Herbert Lehman was addressing another 
group at the college “on certain aspects of politics.” 


3. Dr. Lena Levine was briefing another audience 
on “planned parenthood.” 


4. Dr. Corliss Lamont, well-known Communist, was 
also engaged in lecturing. 


“The program was treated in a very jocose way by 
“he newspaper,” the Tad/et continues, ‘“That such stuff 
is labeled education, for which a public institution is 
utilized, is a disgrace; that the public is taxed for such 
‘education’ is a scandal.”’ 


Luxury 


Be SUMERS are expected to set a new spend- 
ing record for tobacco products during the 
Fiscal year 1950-51. With high employment and 
income in prospect, cigarette consumption prob- 
ably will top all past peaks while use of other 
tobacco products may increase over 1949-50. 
Exports of tobacco leaf in 1949-50 are expected to 


be close to the last fiscal year’s level when they were 
highest in 3 years. 


Punishing Drunken Drivers 


ASKATCHEWAN motorists convicted in the 
— United States of drunken driving automatical- 
ly suffer a six-month suspension of their Saskatche- 
wan operator's license, the chairman of the high- 
way traffic board has announced. 

While most drivers in the Province know that 
4 six-months’ suspension is imposed on motorists 
convicted by Saskatchewan courts of drunken driv- 
ing, it was not generally realized that the same 
penalty would follow conviction for this offence 
while the motorist was on a visit to the United 


States. 
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In a recent case, a Saskatchewan driver, convicted in 
the U. S. of driving while intoxicated, had his driving 
privileges suspended for twelve months by the State 
authority concerned and, in addition, was fined $110. 


Women Toilers 


HE numbers of married women in the labor 
force have steadily increased since the 1940 
census period and this most recent estimate shows 
the 1949 proportions of married and single 
women in the labor force to be the reverse of 
those reported in 1940. 
Of the 17 million women in the labor force in April 
1949, 51 percent were married, 33 percent were single, 
and 16 percent widowed or divorced. In 1940 the 


proportions were: 36.5 percent married, 48.5 percent 
single, and 15 percent widowed or divorced. 


Farm Indebtedness 


PNSSUSEING to a release by the Department 
of Commerce, total farm mortgage debt had 
risen to $5.4 billion by the end of 1949, an in- 
crease of $300 million in a year and a half billion 
in two years. 
Farm debt, other than mortgage, stood at $6.4 billion 


at the end of 1949, $900 million more than a year 
earlier, a rise of almost $3 billion in only two years. 


Overproduction 


A eos potato crop this year is expected to total 
420 million bushels, 18 million bushels larger 
than last year when the Government bought near- 
ly 77 million bushels for price support. But the 
Government may not buy any more potatoes than 
last year for 2 reasons: 

Moderately lower prices may result in increased con- 
sumption, and many producers are not eligible for sup- 
port because marketing agreements and orders were not 


approved. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


Aan to information provided by Crop 
Correspondents for BAE, one of the out- 
standing changes in haymaking during the last 
decade has been the increase in the baling of hay. 
In 1948, farmers baled about 47 percent of all 
hay harvested compared with 27 percent in 1944 
and only 15 percent in 1939. 

Use of the windrow pickup balers has increased 
rapidly. In 1948, these machines accounted for more 


than three-fourths of all hay baled, compared with 
about half in 1944 and about a sixth in 1939. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 


A Contribution to the Study of 
Prejudice and Intolerance 


By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 


XIX. 
Finis 

HE reports of these events write finis to the 
lee of our beloved Teutopolis during 
World War I.” Naturally lessons, practical les- 
sons, yes, a whole litany of lessons could be drawn 
from our turbulent experiences. However, this 
story has not been written with a didactic purpose 
in view; it has been a work of love for the author 
and he leaves it to the acumen of the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from these relations. 
Should a reader find them to contain food for 
thought, it would be a source of gratification to 
the chronicler. But this would only be a by-pro- 
duct. The author’s purpose has been to erect a 
modest marker to the memory of the splendid 
spirit of loyalty of the people of Teutopolis in 
the war years and to the fair-mindedness that pre- 
vailed with the citizens of Effingham County, ir 

general, and guided them in our common crisis. 
No doubt, we, the people of Effingham County, 
lived through an additional crisis, together with 
that of World War I. Due to the dissonant char- 
acter of the people who had settled Effingham 
County, dissonance existed in this community ever 
since pioneer days. These opposite elements were 
commonly known as “Germans” and ‘Ameri- 
cans. Teutopolis was predominantly German 
and isolated, since it was surrounded by a number 
of German parishes; hence naturally slow in the 
process of Americanization. The villagers were 
thrifty and almost exclusively Catholic; and worst 
of all, in the eyes of the “Americans” they were 
“dominated” by that queer, antiquated, medieval 
institution of priests, called Franciscans. All this 
our neighbors considered incompatible with true 
Amercanism; they believed Teutopolis to be too 
much in sympathy with the fatherland and even 
with the Pope, a foreign element, more or less 
averse to American traditions and institutions. 
This attitude of the “Germans” the “Americans” 
resented, For the same reason the people of Teu- 
topolis and their ways were forever being attacked 


with slurs, insinuations and stupid insults, especial- | 
ly during school elections and political campaigns. | 
Naturally the “Germans” of Teutopolis resented | 
the imputation of lack of loyalty to our country | 
constantly directed at them. They knew that their ’ 
forbears had come to America with the sincere de- 
sire to be Americans; they knew also that their. 
own patriotism was genuine. The history of Teu- | 
topolis substantiated that claim. 

It is not difficult to understand that, our country 
having declared war against Germany, with es- 
pionage and rumor-mongers busy throughout the 
land, antipathies became dangerously intensified, 
though both parties meant well. In fact, resent-— 
ment rose to white heat. And when the State Com- 
mittee of Defense, taking for granted a lack of 
patriotism in Teutopolis, made bold to call for a 
loyalty demonstration, our men interpreted this 
move to mean lessons on patriotism were to be 
administered to us. Coming to the meeting in 
the bank that Saturday evening on March 30th, 
after the letter of the Defense Committee had 
been read, I realized the occasion to be charged 
with TNT. If the more resentful had had their 
way and if some of their utterances had reached 
the public, that meeting could have proven dis- 
asterous for Teutopolis. Some scorned the action 
of the Defense Committee and wanted to ignore 
the letter. 

It was fortunate that the appeal, “to remain 
cool”. was heeded and that we were forced to 
present our case before the mass meeting of Sun- 
day, April 14th. It was doubly fortunate for us 
that at this meeting there was found in the oppos- 
ing camp the Hon. Harry S. Parker, an attorney 
from Effingham. He had been selected by the 
Defense Committee to address Teutopolis on pa- 
triotism. He had the notes for that speech in his 
pocket, but he never made use of them. He had 
the intelligence to recognize the sincerity and hon- 
esty of character of the people of Teutopolis and 
the psychology of the audience; and, best of all, 
he had the courage to defend publicly the patriot- 
ism of his fellow Americans of German descent. 
His brief, extemporaneous, inspirational speech 
swung public sentiment in our favor. The clas- 
sical oration of Father Joseph Meyer, O.F.M.., be- 
fore the large audience in the Open air, completed 
the transformation. 

That the grudge of the venerable G.A.R. con- 
tinued after the magnificent Loyalty Demonstra- 
tion, was quite pardonable. The flag had re 
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ceived an unfair treatment at the funeral of their 
comrade, and they had the idea that the Church 
had forbidden the display of the colors in the 
Church during Catholic funeral services. The im- 
posing military funeral of Sergeant Ferdinand 
Delker reconciled the G.A.R. and reacted upon 
Effingham County, and beyond, like a bright and 
peaceful sunset after a turbulent day, leaving in 
its wake the blessings of peace, the peace of a 
lasting ‘‘good neighbor’ spirit. 


EPILOGUE 
(May, 1946) 


_ It is easily recognized that this monograph was 

written largely in the political and social atmos- 
phere prevailing in the years immediately preced- 
ing and immediately following the outbreak of 
World War Il. The air was still pregnant with 
extreme nationalism and anti-clericalism, better, 
possibly, with anti-Catholicism. Though locally, 
in the large Teutopolis community, we had over- 
come these two serious handicaps to domestic 
peace, the general conditions prevailing in our 
country were still sufficiently threatening to in- 
duce the Most Rev. Bishop James A. Griffin, of 
Springfield, Ulinois, to make use of the occasion 
of the centennial celebration of Teutopolis, begun 
on the day after England had declared war against 
Germany, to warn his audience, because it con- 
sisted mainly of Catholics and German-Americans, 
to guard against the danger these two sources re- 
present. Fortunately, however, there was from 
the beginning of this war a marked change of 
attitude of the non-Catholics and non-Germans in 
Our country towards our people; it was a triumph 
of fairmindedness on the part of our fellow citi- 
zens towards Catholics and Americans of German 
descent. And many factors have contributed to 
this about-face. 
_ Doubtlessly, the encyclicals of our late Popes, 
constantly calling for the much needed social re- 
form, condemning “power politics” and demand- 
ing a just peace; the fact that the American hier- 
archy re-echoed these principles at their annual 
meetings in Washington, D. C.; furthermore, the 
generous response of Catholics to the call of our 
Government for men and means in both wars; 
especially the work of the K. C.’s in the first 
World War and the total absence of prejudice 
amongst our boys in the Second World War; all 
of these circumstances have, no doubt, won unt- 
versal respect for Catholics. 
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Moreover, the Church’s insistence on the sanc- 
tity of the home and the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond, condemning flighty marriages and 
frivolous divorces, and the subsequent alarming 
decrease of birth rate; and her opposition to pro- 
hibition, and especially to a purely secular educa- 
tion imparted in our public schools, having evoked 
much resentment in the past,—have by this time 
been fairly well vindicated by experience. Seri- 
ously minded individuals and organizations begin 
to recognize the claims of the Church. It is en- 
couraging and worthy of commendation that such 
a large, religious body, as the General Council of 
Congregational Christian Churches, held in Pitts- 
burgh in the fall of 1944, unanimously declared 
themselves in favor of religious instruction in our 
public schools. Our real and better Americans 
recognize that religion and morality, as empha- 
sized by Washington in his memorable farewell 
address, are the indispensable props of our na- 
tional well-being. 

For similar reasons we experienced no anti- 
German hysteria during World War Il. The 
National German-American Alliance, the cause of 
so much bitterness during Wilson’s second cam- 
paign, is barely remembered any longer. The 
loyalty of Americans of German descent has been 
established beyond a doubt. The great Centra! 
Verein, now almost a hundred years old and serv- 
ing in some thirty states, has not only never been 
seriously suspected of disloyalty but is favorably 
commended by the Government for its exception- 
al and extensive social welfare work. Finally, 
credit is due to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for declaring, at the beginning of this war, that 
he wanted every American citizen, irrespective of 
national descent, to be considered a hundred per 
cent Joyal, unless the contrary be proven. The 
simple fact is, there was no anti-German sentt- 
ment in this country. This is so true that not 
even a ripple was caused by the appointment of 
an American of German descent, Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, as chief commander of the great 
European invasion, if we except Hitler. It is re- 
ported that he was much irritated when he learned 
that he would have to defend his “fortress Eu- 
rope” against a “German.” Apparently the 
Fuehrer sensed an ill wind in the ominous name 
“Eisenhower” (originally Eisenhauer), and for 
once his vaunted “intuition” did not deceive him. 

It should be noted that extreme nationalism 
which, according to Hilaire Belloc, had received 
such a strong impetus in France under Cardinal 
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Richelieu, and which flourished in Europe well 
over a hundred years and finally flowered in the 
“super-race” of the Hitlerites,—stands condemned 
by its own fruits. It is evident that the nations 
are today grouping themselves into two opposing 
camps: the one we may call pro-God and the 
other anti-God. The pros proclaim God as the 
author and ruler of human society, and the eternal 
destiny of man, the antis disclaim God and man’s 
eternal destiny. To what extent these two camps 
will clash, time will tell. But clash they 
will, because their ideologies are positively ir- 
reconcilable. 

In view of the above-mentioned developments, 
the monograph may have lost some of its apolo- 
getic interest, which it would have had yet a few 
years ago. But as a record of the growth of a 
saner view on racialism, nationalism and religious 
tolerance, with which we were fortunate enough 
to be blest during World War I, as far as the 
large German-American community of Teutopolis, 
Illinois, is concerned and which is steadily gaining 
ground,—the value of this relation will endure. 


A Humble Educator 


A REMARKABLE relation has appeared in 
the Szoux Chieftain, published by the boys 
and girls of St. Francis Mission, South Dakota; a 
tribute to a lay brother in the Society of Jesus. 
Andrew Hartmann, who departed this life in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital at Alliance, Nebraska, early in 
August, 1949, seventy-four years old. The account 
is of particular value, because it was written by one 
of the pupils, Raymond Whiting, who draws this 
portrait of his subject: 

“Brother Hartmann was a carpenter by trade 
and served in this capacity (at St. Francis Mission) 
until the last. He was known as the builder of 
St. Francis Mission and was the friend of its many 
students. Besides erecting the concrete Mission 
building, Brother found time to help the towns- 
people to build their homes, repair their furniture, 
sharpen their axes, frame their diplomas and 
special pictures. On the few occasions that Broth- 
er Hartmann left St. Francis Mission, he went to 
build another church, another home, another mis- 
sion. 


“From his carpenter shop Brother Hartmann 
turned out men destined to become foremen of 
large construction companies, skilled independent 
carpenters as well as capable men to stay at St. 
Francis as builders, carpenters, painters. 
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“Brother Hartmann was proud of all of hisy 
boys, whether they became successes or not. If 
you were to ask these boys which were the best 
years of their lives, I am sure they would say the 
years under Brother Hartmann here at St. Francis} 
Mission. Knowing he did not want thanks, these’ 
boys never gave any thanks to Brother Hartmann 
by words. He was a soldier of God and a build-4 
er of men who did not expect thanks. The only’ 
thanks Brother Hartmann wanted was for hisi 
boys to go out and make use of the things he had. 
taught them.” 

At Brother Hartmann’s funeral, August 11th, , 
Most Rey. Bishop McCarthy of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, spoke; but could he give testimony more 
eloquent than that expressed in the simple words 
of the brother’s Indian biographer? What was 
said by the Indian boy by no means exaggerates | 
or over-estimates the value of the activities and 
influence Brother Hartmann exercised. | 

In the fall issue of The Jesuit Bulletin (October 
1949), a more pretentious publication than the 
school journal referred to, Brother Andrew Hatt- 
mann, S.J., is spoken of as one “whose name for 
years has been a household word on the Rosebud 
and Pine Ridge Reservations of South Dakota. 
This outstanding Brother literally built up St. 
Francis and Holy Rosary Missions and taught his 
trade of carpentry and knowledge of music to 
generations of Indians. Also nineteen mission 
churches, three buildings at St. Stephen’s Mission, 
Wyoming, a provincial’s residence and parochial 
school in Portland, Oregon, and numerous homes 
testify to his dynamic activity.” 

Such are the men who are the salt of the earth 
which the world refuses to recognize as a savor! 


Collectanea 


oI MEMBER of the Catholic State League of 
Texas, Mr. Ben Schwegemann, of San An- 
tonio, has informed us that the community of 
Catholic farmers of low-German extraction who 
founded Teutopolis, Illinois, later on organized a 
band of colonists from among their own people 
and sent them to Texas. The project was fi- 
nanced in the same manner as the original Ger- 
man colonization society which had established 
the settlement of Teutopolis: By the small contri- 
butions of members over an extended period. 


The colonists travelled from Illinois to Texas 
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by covered-wagon, and are supposed to have 
rrived at their destination on November 11, the 
reast of St. Martin of Tours. For this reason, 
t is said they wished to name the new settle- 
nent St. Martin’s; but because they were informed 
here was already a post-office by that name in 
he State, they called the place Tours. These 
settlers, according to our informant, were the 
sriginal inhabitants of Tours, Texas. 


From among a lot of worthless old books we 
ecently salvaged an interesting German-Ameri- 
“ana, published at Harrisburg, Pa., in 1842. It 
$ a compact “American Dictionary of the Eng- 
ish and German Languages, Containing All the 
Words in General Use, etc.” by P. J. Kunst. The 
"wo volumes of a total of 800 pages, were printed 
and published by G. S. Peters. The copyright was 
ebtained in 1836, but the author seems to have 
sompleted his work late in 1835, because the pre- 
face is dated at Harrisburg on December first of 
that year. 


The author’s reasons for compiling the Diction- 
ary are of particular interest: 

“No apology it is presumed, need be offered for 
the publication of the present work. The import- 
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ance of a more general and intimate acquaintance 
with the language and literature of Germany can- 
not but be acknowledged by all who feel any in- 
terest in the advancement of the American literary 
character, while the necessity of a correct knowl- 
edge of the legal and general language of our 
country must be as sensibly felt and admitted by 
our German population, which, at present, forms 
so large and so respectable a proportion of our 
community.” 

Having referred to the merits of the writings 
to be found in the German language and the need 
of a more profound knowledge of the language 
for this reason, the author continues: 

“To men in business of all classes, where the 
population is so mixed as ours, of the German and 
English character, the importance of a knowledge 
of both languages is too familiarly apparent to 
require any comment; it is observable almost at 
every turn and in every transaction.” 

The compiler of the dictionary furthermore 
states in his Preface: ‘“There has been no publi- 
cation of a dictionary in this country heretofore 
as was calculated to answer the desired purpose.” 
Namely, to make more familiar knowledge of 
the two languages, to both Germans and Ameri- 
cans. 
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Reviews 


Temple, Patrick J., S.T.D., Pattern Divine or Our Lord’s 
Hidden Life. Herder, St. Louis, 1950. 389 
pages. $5. 

eee attractive volume is packed with inspiring truths 

and facts which anyone who loves Our Lord will 
cherish always. My own reading of it was one of the 
most enjoyable reading experiences I have ever had, and 
my sincere wish is that others may likewise avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to see with the help of this 
volume those beautiful years of Our Savior’s early life 
on earth. 

Christ’s hidden life is the longer part of His earthly 
stay with us. He concealed to a great extent His divine 
character by not manifesting Himself by public preach- 
ing and miracles. Yet in His early years the Savior 
did not hide Himself in a desert or live apart from 
people, choosing rather to live as a carpenter with daily 
social contacts and many associations with other men. 
There are perfect lessons in those early years of special 
importance for us today, and the answers to questions 
of vital concern to us in our present confused world. 

In the Foreword to Pattern Divine, Father Voste says 
that Patrick J. Temple’s work is ‘‘positive and construc- 
tive’ “unique in its kind, a standard work, a monument 
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in honor of the hidden life of our Lord... I recommend 
it therefore to theologians and exegetes and as well to 
all those souls who desire to make their life conform 
more and more to our divine Model, Jesus...” 

Especially beautiful are the chapters on the Mother of 
Jesus, and the Name. In the latter, Father Temple ex- 
plains very simply but clearly how appropriate it was 
that the name “‘Jesus’’ be given to the Christ Child, be- 
cause it means “God is Savior’ or “God saves.” 

Other chapters discuss most interestingly the homage 
of the Magi, the exile of the Child Jesus in Egypt, His 
home life at Nazareth, His visit among the learned Doc- 
tors, His work and many contacts with His neighbors 
and employers. In all, there are 28 finely developed 
chapters of captivating interest. In an appendix sev- 
eral useful discussions are treated, such as the date of 
out Lord’s birth. 

What stands out prominently throughout the whole 
book is the perfect balance between solidity of historical 
knowledge and warmth of piety. The author quotes 
several hundreds of authorities, gives a bibliography at 
the end of each chapter, and makes use of both the 
Old and New Testament sources, yet it is always the 
beloved Divine Savior Who is in focus! 


JOHN: JOLIN, S.J>° PH.D; ST. 


More About Dom Marmion. Tr. from the French by 
the Earl of Wicklow (William Cecil How- 
ard.) B. Herder, St. Louis, 1950. — $1.75. 

With the publication of Marmion’s, Christ the Life 
of the Soul in 1918, the Catholic world almost imme- 
diately realized that a new avenue to Christian perfec- 
tion had been opened. The publication of Christ in His 
Mysteries and Christ the Ideal of the Monk confirmed 
the first impressions. 

But just what was different, and in the judgment of 
many, better, in Marmion’s works was a matter of opin- 
ion. Some maintained that his grasp of the Scriptures, 
especially the epistles of St. Paul, were of paramount 
importance. Others attributed the success of the works 
to an understanding of the Fathers and appreciation of 
the liturgy, coupled to his experience as a professor of 
philosophy and theology. 

While the purpose of More About Dom Marmion is 
not the solution of this question, it does shed some 
light. After a biographical sketch by the translator, the 
Earl of Wicklow, the second section of the book is 
devoted to the sources of Abbot Marmion. In the form 
of essays, which were originally published in 1948 in 
La Vie Spirituelle, the influences of the Bible, St. Paul, 
and the liturgy as manifested in the writings of Marmion 
are discussed. Included in this section is a chapter from 
an unpublished work, Christ the Life of the Priest. 

The last section, and perhaps many will consider this 
the most important to an understanding of Marmion, is 
entitled The Doctrine; it is divided into two parts: 
“The Christocentric Quality in Dom Marmion” and 
“The Doctor of the Divine Adoption.” In a search- 
ing analysis of Marmion’s fundamental thought, Father 
Boulerand, S.J., the author of the first article, writes: 
“Now we will find that it (the fundamental character 
of Marmion’s thought) has three special qualities, the 
simultaneous presence of which seems to be remarkable. 
These are as follows: a vision of all things in Christ, 
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but considered rather in His divine nature; close atten-: 
tion paid to the mystical effectiveness of each of His 
mysteries; and a conception of holiness as a divine life, ,} 
communicated and lived: the life of Christ 1n us. | 

Quotations could, and probably should, be multiplied, | 
but perhaps this review is already too lengthy for a 
short work. However, size does not determine import- } 
ance, particularly if one is in accord with what the 
translator writes in the preface: “When opening the | 
works of Dom Marmion, the reader finds the great Mys- ] 
teries of the Faith, in the purity of their origins, and | 
the genuine work of construction of the great tradi- | 
tion, the Fathers and St. Thomas; he finds these rid 
at last of that pseudo-literature, that sentimental em- | 
phasis, that refinement of interior analysis to which up | 
to recently spiritual writers have thought they were com- 
mitted.” 

It is safe to predict that Marmion’s works will stand 
the test of time. For many they will be the avenue to 
Christian perfection. More About Dom Marmion is an 
aid to attaining this goal. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


Thibaut, Dom Raymund. Abbot Columba Marmion. Tr. 
from the French by Mother Mary St. Thom- 
as. xiv plus 488 pages. Herder, St. Louis, 
1949. $5. 


Thibaut, Dom Raymond. Union with God According to 
the Letters of Direction of Dom Marmion. 
Tr. from the French by Mother Mary St. 
Thomas. xxii plus 273 pages. Herder, St. 
Louis, (second impression) 1949. $3.50. 

It is appropriate that these two books be reviewed 
together, as they make a mutual contribution in under- 
standing the interesting character of Dom Marmion. 
The first of these volumes is an historical and spiritual 
biography of the Abbot of Maredsous, compiled as care- 
fully as possible from all available sources, including 
large excerpts from his personal notes, and letters which 
he had written to others in considerable numbers. The 
result is a much-annotated account of not only the ex- 
ternal events in the life of this Irish priest who entered 
a French monastery of Flemish and German Benedic- 
tines, but of the psychological and ascetical development 
which he underwent. It moves slowly, but it will appeal 
to the many of Dom Marmion’s friends who will wel- 
come the profuse details and sympathetic comments and 
interpretations. 

The second volume admirably supplements the first, 
in giving additional extracts from letters of the Abbot 
Marmion. These excerpts are prefaced by an attempt 
to reconstruct the situation which called for the letter 
or particular counsel given. They are, moreover, 
grouped under the several headings: union with God, 
general idea; its elements; conditions of progress; prac- 
tice of the theological virtues; the life of prayer; the 
religious life, etc. 

Each of these books will be found to contain the 
same tender love of God, the same fervent spirit as 
Abbot Marmion’s other works. 


W. J. O’SHAUGHNEssy, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver 
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tion. 


OUR STATE BRANCHES DECLARE 


HILE most of our state branches make the Decla- 

ration of Principles, adopted by the Annual Con- 
vention of the CV, their own, some of them add reso- 
utions on important topics of a more local nature to 
he former. To do so, is a commendable policy. 


It appears that in certain parts of Kansas the com- 
mand to keep the Lord’s Day holy is not strictly ob- 
served. Hence, this yeat’s convention of the Kansas 
3ranch has once more adopted a declaration emphasiz- 
ng the obligation to observe Sunday not merely as a 
day of rest, but also as a day of divine worship. Because 
yf its timeliness we publish the resolution in its entirety. 


The Lord’s Day 


I. The Lord’s Resurrection,” says Saint Augustine, 
“promised us an eternal day and consecrated for us 
the Lord’s Day.” 

IJ. The Lord’s Day is a weekly continuation of Eas- 
ter. It is above all a day of worship and of feast- 
ing, of communal worship, of contemplation and 
of spiritual joy. Joy is the result of dedication: 
If we surrender ourselves completely to the serv- 
ice of God, our hearts will be filled with gladness. 
The great radiant joy of the Sunday is an echo 
of the Easter Gladness. 

Ill. The Lord’s Day is a day for communal worship. 
The essential act of the Sunday celebration is the 
Communal High Mass. The family is the basic 
unit in Communal society. The Sunday therefore 
is a day when the family should remain united in 


worship at the Mass and in the joy and gladness 
of the day. 

IV. The Lord’s Day should be a day of family unity. 
From taking part together in the renewal of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, from receiving to- 
gether the Sacrament of Love, the family receives 
grace to help them throughout the week to over- 
come difficulties and misunderstandings and to 
live in unity and peace. 

V. The Lord’s Day gives the Christian community a 
weekly occasion for joy and festivity, a weekly 
opportunity to celebrate the principle cause of 
man’s joy—The Resurrection. It is an occasion 
for recreation which, however, should be in con- 
formity to the Sacred Day. 


VI. In the natural order the Lord’s Day is of basic 
importance for bodily health, spiritual alertness 
and the general equilibrium of our entire life. It 
fills a need which cannot be disregarded without 
dire consequences for the individual and for so- 
ciety. 

Rest and tranquil peace is the very essence of con- 

templation and spiritual joy in our Redemption. 

Therefore on Sunday all that is profane must cease 

whether it be manual labor or professional intel- 

lectual labor. 

VIII. Pope Leo III, Social Wellsprings, page 191: “Re- 
pose united with religious observance disposes man 
to forget for a while the business of his daily life, 
and to turn his thoughts to heavenly things and 
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to the worship which he so strictly owes to the 
Eternal Deity.” 

IX. Let us celebrate each Sunday as a miniature of that 
Eternal Sunday for which we all long. As Saint 
Augustine writes “Thou hast made us for Thyself 
O Lord, and our hearts are restless until they rest 
in Thee.” 


Another resolution adopted by the Colwich Conven- 
tion of the Kansas Union recommends for serious con- 
sideration the organization of Catholic farm colonies. 

Ever since the CV Pilgrimage to Rome in 1908 and 
the reception of our members by Pope Pius X, our 
people have held that noble and pious Pontiff in great 
esteem. His beatification is therefore anxiously awaited 
by thousands of our members; to this sentiment the 
Catholic Union of Missouri has given expression in one 
of the Resolutions adopted by this year’s convention, 
conducted at Cape Girardeau. The declaration says: 


The Cause of Beatification of Pope Pius X 


It is with great joy that the Catholic world has re- 
cently received the news of the contemplated beatifica- 
tion of the saintly Pope Pius X, presumably scheduled 
to take place toward the end of the current Holy Year. 

While it is well known that this illustrious Pontiff 
immeasurably enriched the spiritual lives of the mem- 
bers of the Church by restoring the discipline of early 
and frequent Holy Communion, it has escaped the at- 
tention of many that Pope Pius X also distinguished him- 
self for his outstanding leadership and penetrating in- 
sight as the instigator of much-needed social reform. It 
was thus he took as the motto of his pontificate: “To 
restore all things in Christ.” 

The Central Verein of America and its State branches 
were quick to catch the full import of this motto. For 
it was during the reign of Pope Pius X that the Central 
Verein formally entered upon its mission of Catholic 
Social Action, rallying its membership to this cause 
under the very motto of the then reigning Pontiff: ‘‘To 
restore all things in Christ.” 

It is altogether in order at this time, therefore, that 
we, the members of the Catholic Union of Missouri, 
affiliated with the Central Verein, offer our prayers for 
the early beatification of Pope Pius X. We further urge 
that, when this happy event will come to pass, all of our 
societies observe the occasion with fitting religious serv- 
ices. 

Another of the Missouri Branch’s resolutions is of 
special importance, because it affirms facts and principles 
that are everywhere denied or ignored, by the encroach- 
ments of State power upon the life of the individual and 
society at the present time. The Statement asserts: 


The Dignity of the Human Person 


It has become necessary in our day to proclaim anew 
the traditional Christian concept of the dignity of the 
human person. Man’s dignity derives from the nobility 
of his rational nature with which he was endowed by 
the Creator. This dignity has been further inestimably 
enhanced by the Redemption, wherein man has been 
restored to the supernatural plane, enjoying sonship in 
God and the exalted destiny of intimate union with his 
Creator for all eternity. 
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Because of his dignity, man possesses certain rights, 
inalienable because God-given. With the rise of Stateq 
Absolutism, however, these rights have been encroache 
upon. Contrary to the teachings of Christianity, the 
prevalent trend in thinking is to regard man as_the: 
creature of the State. This is a perversion of the right 
order according to which the State exists for the individ- 
ual, not the individual for the State. 

We must not think that our country has escaped thiss 
world-trend. The fact that many of our States have? 
laws providing for the sterilization of certain classes of f 
human beings is proof enough that the sacredness and| 
integrity of the human person has ceased to be regarded! 
by many as inviolable. The proponents of euthanasiat 
likewise seem oblivious of the sacredness of human life.. 
Not only the State, but individuals themselves seem 
prone to forget their dignity as human beings, as is: 
attested in the alarming increase in crimes committed! 
against nature and the moral law. 

We urge our members to be alert to any measure or’ 
law which in any way might jeopardize the dignity of’ 
the human person. We must resist all aggression of’ 
the State in its first beginnings. Only by holding fast. 
to principles can we successfully resist the modern on- 
slaught against human dignity. | 


British Observer on Conditions 
in Germany 


Hee favorable the economic conditions may 
appear to be in Germany for the able-bodied in- 
habitants of the Western zone, there remain, in the 
first place, those millions of refugees who cannot find 
work or who are incapable of working because of their 
age or infirmities brought on by years of life in prison 
camps. A letter, addressed to the Bureau by a Benedic- 
tine Father from an English Abbey bears out our con- 
tention. Having returned to England from a visit to 
Germany he writes: 

“I also called on a number of former prisoners of 
wat (to whom he ministered while they were in Eng- 
land) and many families whom I have supported with 
parcels, because I wanted to discover the conditions in 
which they lived. One can say, of course, that in gen- 
eral matters have greatly improved, although the wages 
are not in keeping with the price of food and clothing. 
Everything is much more expensive than it is here in 
England. Moreover, there are still many refugees, old 
and crippled people, who live on a miserable allowance. 
Their conditions are unworthy of human beings. It is 
not, of course, easy to accommodate the millions of 
people expelled from their homes, while towns still lie 
in ruins, as I saw for myself. Yet the worst conditions 
exist in the Russian zone; letters and oral descriptions 
of accounts leave no doubt on this score. The most 
hopeful sign in Germany is the intensive activity to be 
observed on all sides. The people work far harder 
than they do in this country. Hence, there is a good 
chance of survival, however hard it may be to obtain the 
goal. I was struck particularly by the heavy work done 
by women in the fields; they are at it from early morn- 
ing until late at night. There seems to be no eight hour 
day; even the workers in towns do not mind to put 
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h many extra hours without extra pay, just to help in 
he general revival.” 

This accounts for the marvelous progress of recon- 
truction observed by American travellers. Nothing 
mpressed our member, Mr. Theobald Dengler of New 
York, more than this fact. He gave voice to this ob- 
ervation in an interview with a leading Rhenisch news- 
apet during his sojourn over there late in the summer. 


Help the Refugees 


A. MISSIONARY recently wrote the Bureau saying, 
how heart-rending it was not to be able to help 
vorthy poor because of the lack of funds. We know 
nly too well the feeling referred to by the writer, since 
ve, too, experience a like sadness whenever we are 
bliged to turn down the request of refugees for aid. 

At present we have in mind the following communi- 
ation: “Because I am in great need I approach you 
vith the request for a food package. In March, 1945, 

lost everything by bombing. Two of my sons were 
illed in Russia; my husband died a few years ago. I 
m now sixty-five years old and sickly. I have never 
et received a charity package. Hence, in my present 
eedy condition, I ask you to please help me.” 

The truthfulness of the communication is attested by 
ae vicar of the parish, the writer's son. He tells us, 
because I, too, am poor, a priest in the Diaspora, I can- 
ot help my mother, Frau......_. ...- Hence I ask you for 

gift for her.” 


“The package containing an assortment of serviceable 
rticles you have sent us reached us in good order,”’ the 
isters in charge of St. Rochus Hospital at Brueggen 
a the Rhine writes us. The gift is considered by the 
‘titer proof of the existence of a strong, living Chris- 
an charity. 


Now Archbishop Muench 


W recognition of the distinguished services the Bish- 
op of Fargo, Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, has ren- 
ered humanity and the Church since his appointment 
» the Apostolic Nunciature in Germany, the Holy 
ee has bestowed upon him the title of Archbishop. 
his appointment caused genuine joy not alone to the 
rchbishop’s personal friends, but to thousands of men 
nd women who have known of his indefatigable ef- 
arts to relieve want and to conciliate the spirit of 
nimosity engendered by the war. Wherever the Bishop 
as gone in Germany, he has been acclaimed by clergy 
nd people a messenger of true charity. People have 
sIt that he understood their soul should be seared and 
1eit minds disturbed, for he gave them more than bread 
lone—true sympathy born of understanding of the ter- 
ble mental suffering inflicted on men and women by 
ve powers of darkness. ; 
‘The high esteem in which Archbishop Muench is 
eld by the members of the CV will we believe, ex- 
ress itself in various ways on this occasion. Before all, 
ir people should increase their endeavor to aid the 
fugees and exiles whose pitiful lot the Archbishop is 
articularly desirous to mitigate. 


National Convention 


Ie previously announced, the 1951 Convention of the 

Catholic Central Verein is to be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The local Committee on Arrangements 
has been working on preliminary preparations for some 
time, and it has now been announced that the date for 
the Convention has been set for Saturday, August 25 to 
Wednesday August 29, 1951. The Convention head- 
quarters will be the Hotel William Penn. Although the 
date chosen is later in the month of August than the 
Committee would desire, this is the only time for which 
the hotel facilities were available. 

Delegates to next year’s Convention and members of 
the CV and NCWU should keep the date in mind, and 
arrange accordingly for vacations or travels during the 
coming year. 


Rural Life Convention 


ie is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to give 
an adequate account of the important meetings and 
discussions provided by this year’s Convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, conducted in 
Belleville, Illinois, on October 13-18. The prevailing 
spirit was voiced by Rev. Joseph B. Gremillion, of 
Shreveport, La., who told the assembled delegates that 
the Conference has succeeded, since its inception in 
1923, in replacing the apathy and neglect toward rural 
life and the rural Catholic parish which existed in 
the past, with one of respect for its honorable and in- 
dispensable role in providing for the spiritual and ma- 
terial welfare of our people and our country. Which 
opinion needs to be critically weighed, we believe. 
Among other prominent speakers at this year’s meeting 
were: Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of 
Peoria; Mr. Clarence J. McCormick, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture; Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti, Executive Director 
of the NCRLC. On the first day of the Convention, 
Dr. Paul Sacco, agronomist and officer of the Confer- 
ence, let a panel discussion on the subject, “What can 
the Laity do to Develop Catholic Rural Life?” 

An impressive booklet, prepared for distribution at 
the Convention, presents in brief form the organiza- 
tion’s program (p. 19-32). Statistics have been used 
quite effectively by the Conferrence in order to give 
a true and factual understanding of the position of the 
Church and Catholics in the rural life of our country. 
Such is the excerpt from this year’s program: 

“There are in the United States, 78,177 small towns 
and villages, with a population of 2,500 or less. In 
1948, only 5,362 of these rural centers had a resident 
priest, and 4,315 more had a mission chapel. In 1948, 
only 1,726 Catholic elementary schools and 309 Cath- 
olic high schools existed in rural America. There are 
38 religious denominations in the U. S., with a mem- 
bership of 100,000 or more. The Catholic Church 
ranks thirty-third from a rural-strength viewpoint.” 

The Most Rev. Albert R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belle- 
ville, and host to the Twenty-eighth Convention of the 
NCRLC, was elected President for a two-year term. 
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Kansas Convention 


TEs year’s convention of the Catholic Union of 
Kansas, like those of the past several years, was 
concentrated within a single day, October 22. It 
would be gravely amiss, however, to suppose that the 
convention lacked anything because of the brevity of 
the time allotted to it. Quite to the contrary, this year’s 
gathering at Sacred Heart Parish, Colwich, was out- 
standing for its achievements, as well as for the serious- 
ness and enthusiasm of the 150 delegates in attendance. 
The fact that such a highly successful convention could 
be the result of but a single day of meetings is attribut- 
able to but a single cause—excellent preparation. 

The careful planning of the convention was the work 
of a small but efficient committee which worked under 
the leadership of the President, Peter Mohr and the 
Vice President, Dr. B. N. Lies. The agenda of the en- 
tire convention was listed on mimeographed bulletins 
which were distributed to the delegates at the time of 
registration, or immediately before each session. In this 
way, not only was every one present conversant with 
the objectives to be achieved, but each delegate was 
well prepared to engage actively in all the convention 
business. Also, there was no interval of lost time to 
allow the convention to gain a momentum. The very 
first sessions were as spirited as those later on the pro- 
gram. 

While citing those who shared the responsibility for 
the splendid convention preparations, we must not over- 
look the Pastor of the host parish, Father Stanislas 
Esser, genial and cooperative at all times, thoroughly 
conversant with the CV movement and a persistent 
promoter of our program. Besides carrying the burden 
that necessarily goes with the office of pastor of a host 
parish, Father Esser was deacon of the Solemn Mass, 
of which the State Spiritual Director, Father Arnold 
Weller, was celebrant. Father Esser also preached the 
sermon, which was appropriate and inspiring. 

The Catholic Union of Kansas enjoys the high esteem 
of the Most Reverend Ordinary of Wichita, Bishop 
Mark K. Carroll, who not only attends the annual con- 
ventions, but remains for most of the day’s activities. 
This year Bishop Carroll presided at the Solemn Mass, 
after which he delivered a full length sermon. He 
also addressed the delegates briefly at the afternoon mass 
meeting. 

The portion of Sunday morning remaining after the 
Solemn Mass was given over to panel meetings. Four 
panels, to one of which each delegate was assigned, de- 
liberated on the following subjects: the year’s program, 
new affiliations, the mission program and public rela- 
tions. The findings of the panel discussions were sub- 
mitted for action to the night business session. 

Because no hall available was large enough to ac- 
comodate the delegates, the afternoon mass meeting 
was held in Sacred Heart Church after the Blessed Sac- 
rament had been removed. It was on this occasion 
President Mohr delivered his annual message, a direct 
and sincere appeal for the continued support of all 
members of the Union’s program. The Hon. W. D. 
Jochems, an active member of the Catholic Union, de- 
livered an address on the “Danger of Socialization from 
Within.” Mr. Jochems analyzed the trend within our 
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own country toward government control of all phase 
of human life and activity. He proposed immediat 
curtailment of government activity in our economic lif 
as imperative. The President of the National Catholt 
Women’s Union, Mrs. W. F. Rohman, followed wit 
an address on ‘Catholic Women’s Role Today.” T 
last speaker at this meeting was Father Suren, represem 
ing the Central Bureau. His topic was “The Catholl 
Solution.” 

A spirited business meeting in the evening climaxe 
the day's activities. After adopting the Declaration 
Principles of the Verein’s Quincy Convention, the del 
gates added resolutions on these subjects: the Hol 
Father, Observance of the Lord’s Day, Preval 
World Confusion, Catholic Farm Colonization, and t 
Beatification of Pope Pius X. After a lively discussion 
a proposed resolution. on minimum price supports fo 
agriculture was tabled. 

In order to intensify the interest of existing affiliates 
it, was decided among other things to issue a monthl! 
activities report to all societies and to conduct quarterll 
joint meetings. A speakers’ panel was also establishes 
as an instrument for stabilizing the organization. 

It was with no little satisfaction that the delegates 
heard words of appreciation from Father Michael Lies 
whose Mexican mission parish received substantial as 
sistance from the Catholic Union the past year. A simi 
lar project was adopted for the ensuing year. The nev 
parish of St. Mark in Marion has been designated ana 
proposed by Bishop Carroll as the beneficiary of thi 
home-mission activity of our Kansas Branch. 

Mr. Peter Mohr was again elected President by unani 
mous vote. The convention took cognizance of thi 
honor accorded its Vice President, Dr. B. N. Lies, whe 
was elected to membership on the Social Action Com 
mittee of the Central Verein at the Quincy Convention 


A Loss to WCU 


ye resignation of Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp as Su 
preme President of the Western Catholic Union 0: 
Quincy, effective January 1, brings to a close the mor 
active part of a long career of forthright service to tht 
cause of Catholic mutual aid and Catholic lay activity 
The announcement of his resignation came exactly forty 
six years after Mr. Heckenkamp had assumed the Presi 
dency of the WCU. 

In addition to his years of service in the cause 0: 
fraternal insurance, Mr. Heckenkamp has been a cham 
pion of Catholic lay organizations. In this field he ha 
been a promoter and ardent defender-of the Centra 
Verein, and was one of the moving spirits in the found 
ing of the Fraternal Insurance Section of the CV. Hi 
believes that the members of our Catholic fraternals cat 
gain a great deal, educationally and spiritually, in th 
way of formation and preparation for Catholic action 
from close collaboration with the Verein; while at th 
same time the fraternals should form a bulwark of th 
CV, much as the older benevolent societies formert 
did. Mr. Heckenkamp also believes that Catholic la 
associations, such as the CV, need the support of th 


Te closely-knit organization of our Catholic frater 
nals. 3 


ee 
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The resigning Supreme President has been a member 
‘| the Committee on Social Action of the CV, and also 
1 officer and staunch promoter of the Catholic Union 
( Illinois during its most flourishing and successful 
ars. At one time, Mr. Heckenkamp was also active in 
re American Federation of Catholic Societies. 

No doubt, Mr. Heckenkamp believes one of the most 
yjoyable and satisfying experiences of his long career 
-a sort of high-point—to have been the sponsorship 
y the Quincy societies of the Ninety-fifth Convention 
f the Catholic Central Verein, conducted in Quincy 
n August 19-23. He gave expression to this sentiment 
hen as chairman of the local Arrangements Committee 
€ was privileged to introduce the Apostolic Delegate 
ad the Bishop of Springfield to the mass meeting of 
ie Convention on Sunday, August 20. 


WCU President 


4 was announced late in October that Mr. Paul Hoe- 
gen, of St. Louis, had been elected President of the 
Vestern Catholic Union, fraternal Insurance Society af- 
diated with the CV, at a meeting of the organization’s 
oard of Directors held in Quincy. The new Supreme 
resident will succeed Mr. F. William Heckenkamp, 
ho has tendered his resignation, effective January 1, 
951. 

Mr. Hoegen is well known in the Central Verein as 

frequent attendant at national conventions and has 
Iso served as an officer and member of the Board of 
Jirectors of the CU of Missouri on a number of occa- 
ons. In former years, Mr. Hoegen was quite active 
s one of the promoters of the Gonzaga Union, pro- 
scted Youth Section of the CV, which was estab- 
shed as a national organization, and also succeeded 
1 establishing youth units in about eight State Branches. 


New District Founded 


Bs Central Verein has since its inception promoted 
the sound principle of federalism as the basis of 
s efforts to organize Catholic activities. It is hearten- 
1g to note, therefore, the founding of another district 
rganization, based on this principle, by a State Branch 
f the CV. 

At a meeting in Holy Family Parish Nazareth, Texas, 
n Sunday, October 15, a new District of the Catholic 
tate League was formed. ‘This is the first district 
sague in the Diocese of Amarillo. Rev. Peter Morsch, 
ost pastor, was celebrant of the Mass which opened 
1e meeting, and also addressed the delegates, pointing 
) the great need of such an organization in that part 
f Texas. Various projects were discussed and an elec- 
on of officers was conducted. Mr. George Book, of 
Jazareth, was elected first President of the District, 
4d C. O. Henrich, of Slaton, Secretary. Charter mem- 
ers of the District are the St. Joseph’s Society and the 
hristian Mothers’ Society of Nazareth, the Holy Name 
sciety of Happy, and St. Thomas’ Society of Slaton. 
epresentatives from six other parishes wete present to 
stain information about the organization. 
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The Catholic State League and the Texas Branch of 
the NCWU were represented by Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Kraus, Mrs. Frank Scheffee, and the Catholic Life In- 
surance Union by Mr. Felix Stehling, Jr. 


Personalia 
A MONK of New Subiaco Abbey in Arkansas, who 


in his younger days took great interest in the 
Catholic Union of his State, has recently observed the 
Diamond Jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. A 
native of Switzerland, Father Basil Egloff came to Amer- 
ica in 1887 to participate in the development of the 
new Benedictine Foundation now a flourishing com- 
munity. 

Since his ordination, in 1890, Father Basil has labored 
in parishes and filled such offices as that of prior of the 
Monastery and master of novices. Now eighty-five years 
of age, the Jubilarian has been an invalid for the last 
eleven years. Hence, he is little known outside of New 
Subiaco, where he is the last one of seven young monks 
who came to Arkansas from Einsiedeln with the late 
Father Gallus D’Aujourd’hui, a monk of exceptional 
qualities of mind and character. 


Both New York papers and some German publica- 
tions, as for instance, the Rhemmgauer Anzeiger, have 
been impressed by the Pilgrimage to Rome of Mr. Theo- 
bald Dengler who was accompanied by his wife and 
six children. This family group was accorded a special 
audience by the Holy Father at Castelcandolfo, an un- 
usual privilege. Mr. Dengler, in the course of his so- 
journ in Germany, met Archbishop Muench, Regent of 
the Apostolic Nunciature, also Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the Bishop of Speyer, Msgr. Wen- 
delin, and the General President of the Kolping Society, 
Dr. Bernhard Ritter, at Cologne. 

Soon after the return of the family to our country, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theobald Dengler celebrated the silver 
jubilee of their wedding. 


On Sunday, October 29, the Kolping Society of New 
York tendered a farewell reception to Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Assmuth, S.J., long National President of the Catholic 
Kolping Society, who has now returned to his native 
Germany. Rev. Dr. Assmuth served for over 25 years 
as Professor of Biology at Fordham University, New 
York, and has had a distinguished career as a priest- 
scientist. He also taught at the Jesuit College in Bom- 
bay. 

Since his appointment at Fordham University in 1924, 
Fr. Assmuth rendered outstanding service to the Kolping 
Society as national president. In recognition for his 
services, the Kolping Society has elected him Honorary 
President. 

Rey. Dr. Assmuth has returned to Germany by way 
of Rome where he took part in the Holy Year pilgrim- 
age. Later he intends to take up his residence in the 
Lower German Province of the Society of Jesus. 
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N ecrology 


()X* of the first attempts made in our country to 
comply with the injunction of Pope Pius X, that 
Catholic working men must, whenever they are members 
of neutral trade unions, belong to a Catholic working 
men’s society, in order that faith and morals may be 
safe-guarded, was the “Arbeiterwohl” of St. Louis. 
Many of its active members were brewery workers, and 
at that time their unions were strongly influenced by 
socialists. In fact, it was obligatory for all members 
to be subscribers of the Arbeiterzeitung, an entirely so- 
cialistic publication. 

Among the more zealous members of the organization, 
which had branches in some ten St. Louis parishes, was 
Anthony Esswein, who departed this life on October 17. 
The deceased was a member of the organization’s Execu- 
tive Committee which was not satisfied to discuss prob- 
lems and to call them to the attention of the branches, 
but inaugurated various measures intended to improve 
existing conditions. This group of militant Catholics 
proved that even a small number of men can accomplish 
much good when animated by a healthy spirit and fear- 
less initiative. With Anthony Esswein one of the few 
remaining members of the “Arbeiterwohl’”’ has gone 
to his reward. 


For almost a century, the Menger family of San An- 
tonio has helped to promote the Catholic cause not alone 
in that city but in a large part of Texas. The Central 
Verein and its branch in the state have benefited from 
the good will which animated members of the family, 
one of whom, Mr. Wm. A. Menger, died on November 
12th. As publisher of the Southern Messenger, the 
deceased had been long favorably known among our 
people. Like so many of our members in San Antonio, 
he had remained faithful to St. Joseph Parish and hence 
was buried from its church on November 15th. The 
Rt. Rev. Peter J. Schnetzer, Pastor, celebrated the Mass. 
The responses and the libera were sung by the choir 
of De Mazenod Scholasticate. Many priests, Sisters and 
members of the laity attended the services and the burial 
in St. Joseph’s Society Cemetery. 


After his arrival in the United States from his native 
Alsace, in 1871, Mr. Frank A. Schwaller, of Burling- 
ton, Wisconsin, was permitted to live in the new Canaan 
for almost eighty years. At the time of his death, a few 
weeks ago, he was approaching his ninety-seventh year. 

He was both a member of St. Mary’s Church at Bur- 
lington and of the local aid society. His son, Frank 
H. Schwaller, is well known to those of our members 
who have regularly attended the national conventions 
of the CV. He, two other sons, Brother Roche, an 
Alexian Brother, and Mr. Aloysius Schwaller, survive 
their father, as do five daughters. 


Death came on October 17 to Mr. Herman A. Krue- 
get, publisher of the ‘Catholic Herald,” a Catholic week- 
ly of St. Louis. The deceased was the son of the Jate 
Rudolph Krueger, who was editor of the first volume of 
our monthly, published in 1908-1909 under the title 
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“Central-Blatt.”” Mr. Rudolph Krueger was also at th 
time Corresponding and Financial Secretary of th 
Catholic Central Verein. It was from his father Mr 
Herman Krueger learned of the importance and valu 
of the Catholic press and obtained an insight into th’ 
Social Question. After a number of ventures, Mr 
Krueger founded the Catholic Herald in 1921, whic 
continues at the present time under the editorship © 
his son, Rudolph D. Krueger. 

The funeral services were conducted from Our Ladi 
of Perpetual Help Church in St. Louis on October 20 
The deceased’s wife, a daughter and six sons survive. 


Miscellany 


Ti O his request for.three-hundred copies of the Dec: 
laration of Principles as adopted by the ninety-fifth 
National Convention of the Verein, Mr. Arthur L 
Schemel, Secretary of our Syracuse, New York, Loca: 
Branch adds the following comment: “Many of ous 
members now look forward to receiving these Declarai 
tions, knowing them to embody a sound Christian ap» 
proach and solution to serious questions currently con: 
fronting us.” 


Liberal provisions were made for the Central Bureau 
and its work by the Wisconsin Branch at its recent 
convention. One hundred dollars were voted for the 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund and the same sum as a donatior 
towards this year’s Christmas collection. Moreover, it 
was voted to address an appeal to individual members 
of the organization, asking them to contribute one dol- 
lar towards the Bureau’s Sustenance Fund. 


As we go to press, preparations are being completed 
for the celebration of the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of 
the founding of St. Elizabeth Day Nursery in St. Louis, 
to be conducted at the institution on November 19 and 
21. A commemorative booklet describing the work of 
the Nursery has been prepared, and distributed to or- 
ganizations and friends of the institution for the occa- 
sion. It was expected that Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, will be present at the noon 
luncheon for board members and officers of the CV and 


NCWU, to be conducted at the Nursery on Novembet 
Zi 


A vety hearty surprise was provided for us by the 
Federation of German-American Societies at Rochester 
New York. This organization has for a number ot 
years conducted a German Day, the proceeds of whick 
have been used to alleviate the abysmal need into whict 
the World War has plunged the German people. More. 
over, this organization has always shared the proceeds o| 
its charitable endeavors with the Bureau, inasmuch a: 
societies affiliated with the CV, in particular the Kolping 
group, aided in the good work. 

This year, $600 came to the Bureau as a gift from the 
Federation of German-American Societies of Rocheste: 
for our Relief Fund. Many a family of refugees and th 
inmates of many a smaller institution will enjoy a mor 
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pountiful Christmas because of this donation. In this 


Solping Society of Rochester, whose members in the 
ast year have shipped no less than 30,800 pounds of 
lothing and food to German societies adopted by it. 


In the Hall of the Volksverein at Philadelphia stu- 
tents from St. Joseph’s College School of Industrial 
Relations on Sunday, November Sth, participated in a 
sanel discussion of a five year contract, entered into by 
tn automobile manufacturer with a large group of work- 
ts. According to the daily Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Ontract in question affects no less than six hundred 
housand automobile workers. 

Participants in the discussion, conducted under the 
spices of a group of our members in Philadelphia, 
epresented various elements of society interested in 
i contract of this kind. “One of the speakers represent- 
d labor, a second one management, and a third what is 
eferred to as ‘the general-public.” Finally, a fourth 


a 
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_A welcome reception was accorded the leaflet, 
Wrayer for the Holy Year’ by Pope Pius XII, 
Mublished by the Central Bureau last January. Up to 
he present time, 50,000 copies have been distributed. 
_ There has now come from the press our latest pamph- 
et, “The Agony of The Mass Age,” by Dr. Goetz 
griefs, of Georgetown University. It is fine, tempered 
malysis of the dominant ideas and policies of our in- 
dustrial society, and conveys a good understanding of 
e threat to personal liberty and the serious impasse 
nto which we have been led. Copies can be obtained 
rom the Bureau for 10c each. 

_A new, revised list of “Central Bureau Publications’ 
; in press, and will be ready for distribution sometime 
December. The four-page list gives the author, title 
d description of each of 36 pamphlets and 33 leaflets 
he Bureau has on hand, for sale or free distribution at 
he present time. The publications’ list will be fur- 
1ished upon request. 


14) ( 
ar 


“Te is with great joy and a hearty ‘God reward you’ 
ve have received from you the two packages. The con- 
its was assorted in a manner that made of your ship- 

a gift of God. Their arrival was most timely for 
husband, inasmuch as he needs good food because 
his tubercular condition. Our child and myself too 
nefit, because we also suffer.” Thus writes a woman 
om Chemnitz, in the Russian zone. 

: Toi 

a 
i / 1 
“Both the resolutions of our own convention at Lind- 
d the solemn Declarations of the Central Verein 
ntion at Quincy are,” Mr. Jos. A. Kraus, Presi- 
+, Catholic State League of Texas states, in a message 
shed in the Catholic Layman, ‘‘a challenge to our 
jence. We are bound to exert ourselves to convey 
messages to an even widet audience and to help 
best of our ability that they may serve the intended 


Pd . 
ays 
: Sr 
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Serving the Missions | 


ies is not merely by sending missionaries gifts of money 

the Bureau serves the advanced guard of Christian sol- 
diers. Our institution is, in fact, frequently called on 
to render one or another of them some special service 
or to fill a particularly pressing need. 

Thus some months ago a Millhill Father in the Brit- 
ish Cameroons, West Africa, wrote us that the winter 
volume of his Breviary had been stolen. Could we make 
it possible to supply this single volume of the set and 
have it in his hands in due time for use before advent ? 
Breviaries come in sets of four and dealers do not, of 
course, like to break a set. Nevertheless, we made it 
possible to secure a copy of the desired part which we 


sent on its long journey. This was early in August. 


On October 28 the missionary wrote us: 

“I am sure you will be glad to hear that the Brev- 
iary has just arrived. I wish to thank you most sincerely 
for your kindness in sending it. It is really a very beau- 
tiful volume and I am pleased indeed that it contains 
the new translation of the Psalms. 

“IT was looking forward anxiously to its arrival and 
I was afraid that it would not reach me in time, because 
in a few weeks I will be needing this part. I thank 
God it arrived in good time. Each time I take up this 
Breviaty, it will be a gentle reminder for me to remem- 
ber in my Office the kind benefactors.” ae 

The same missionary now asks for a ciborium. He 
tells us: “I am really ashamed that I have to impose 
again on your kindness. I am badly in need of a 
ciborium for the Mass kit which I take with me when 
I visit the stations in the ‘Bush’ each month. I just 
need a small one to hold about two hundred hosts.” , 

Needless to say we would be happy to be able to 
oblige this missionary whose mission field is in the 
hottest part of Africa, by sending him the requested 
sacred vessel. We will gladly accept small. gifts. tor 
wards a fund for this purpose. — a a 


A passage in the letter a Mission Sister addressed to 
the Bureau from the Solomon Islands throws light on 
the distribution of Displaced Persons in all parts of the 
world. She writes: “Here we have two Catholic gov- 
ernment physicians; one of them is a native of Poland 
and the other a Hungarian, but they have been at Sidney 
(Australia) for some time.. In addition we have a Ger; 
man mission doctor, whose wife is also a physician. God 
recently sent them their first child, a little girl with 
eyes so blue as if they were a gift from heaven.” Pos- 
sibly they may have thus impressed this good Sister 
who has spent a lifetime among the Natives of New 
Guinea, a black people with dark eyes. 

A missionary, a member of a well known Order, 
recently put in charge of a parochial school in an im- 
portant community of India, writes to the Bureau: 

‘You may already have heard about this mission. 
It is a flourishing one, but this fact imposes on the 
missionaries a heavy financial burden. There are 750 
pupils and students in the ‘school, 480 of whom ate 
Catholics. The others ate. Protestants, Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, and Animists. There are twenty teachers. 
One sixth of the cost of operating the school is paid 
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~by the Government. Most of the people are very 


poor 


and we cannot expect too much help from them. A 


number of them contribute what they can. Ac 


tually 


many of our boys obtain only one full meal a day. 
After the crops have been harvested in November and 
December they will again obtain their customary two 
full daily meals, but for several months they must do 
with one meal only. It happens more than often that 
we want to organize a team for some strenuous games. 
Many of the boys must, in that case, say they feel too 
empty to play, because they have not yet eaten—fout 
o'clock in the afternoon. I wish I were exaggerating.” 


“Thank you for the big, beautiful packaged bale of 
useful articles now received by us,” say the Ursuline 


Nuns of St. Ignatius, Montana. “It was really go 


od of 


you to send those nice things. Many of the pieces of 
clothing were for children between seven and twelve 


years of age, ahd that is what we need.” 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


REV. .B. J. BLIED, Wisconsin: Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir, St. John the Baptist Church, 1900, 1950, Cly- 
man, Wisconsin. Schwarz, Dieter: Die Freimaurerei, 
Berlin, 1988—INSTITUT SOCIAL POPU- 
LAIRE, Montreal: Ares, P. Richard, S8.J., Essais de 
Reforme de L’Entreprise aus Etats-Unis,~ Montreal, 
1950 HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Wash- 
ington: To Secure These Rights, the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, Washington, 
1947. — DEUTSCHER CARITASVER- 
BAND, Freiburg. The Expellees in the German Re- 


public (Western Germany) and their Importan 


ce to 


furope. Edited by Federal Ministery for Expellees, 
Bonn, 1950. Refugee Problem in Western Germany by 
P. J. Bouman, G. Beijer and J..J. Oudegeest, Translated 
by H. A. Marx, LL.M., Hague, 1950. Lukaschek, Dr. 


Hans; Die Deutschen Heimatvertriebenen, in der 


Bun- 


desrepublik Deutschland und ihre Bedeutung fiir Huro= 


pa, Bonn, 1950. Vorschlage und Zahlen fiir die 


Westdeutschland. | Jahrbuch Fiir Volksgesundung 
Py Library of German Americana a 
RT. REV. J. E. HACKENBROICH, 


wirt- 


schaftliche Eingliederung der Heimatvertriebenen in — 


1950. 
x 


Kan- 


sas. Diamond Jubilee Album, St. Mark’s. Church, St. 
Marks, Kansas, October 3, 1950. — JAMES H. 


ZIPF, Missouri... Suess, A. B., A Saintly Ame 


rican, 


the Story of a’ Great and Saintly Bishop, Belleville, 
1949REV. FRANCIS BORGIA STECK, 


O.F.M., Ph.D., Illinois.’ Ditto, Ditto, Verses 
Rhymes, Pro Manuscripto, Hlinois, 1948. _ 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received — 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable bes 


Central Bureau of the CV. 


and 


Address, Central’ Burean,=3835 W estminster Place, 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 


nad 


Donations to Central Bureau 


“Previously reported: $3,741.61; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. 


Schnetzer, Tex., $1; Louis Becker, Calif:, $1; C. 
macher, Pa., $1; Minnesota Branch CCV, $250; M 
Mission, Our Lady of Sorrows, St. Louis, $5; 
Schoenstein, Calif., $3; Security Title & Trust Co 


edical — 


” San 


= N. Y., 310; .Qaincy 8 


Antonio, Tex., $250; J. P. Pfeiffer, T 
Stuve, Mo., $1; Rev. Gerald Ryan, Mini 
Joseph’s Benevolent Soc., Minneapolis, M 
dry minor items, $1.05; Total to and inc 
ber 18, 1950, $4,285.86. a 
q Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $270.22; CWU ‘ 
Inc., N. Y., $25; Total to and including 
1950, $295.22. WE 
Christmas Collection _ 


St. Joseph’s Society, Sykeston, N. D. 
Arnold, Texas, $25; Total to and inelv 
18, 1950, $30.00. r 

Expansion Fund ~ 


Previously reported: $500.005 Jos. G. 
on account Life Membership, $25; Total ‘ 
ing November 18, 1950, $525.00. A 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $8,160.91; eat 

Community Chest, $1900.00; Fro1 
_ $1,318.63; Total to and including 
~ $11,379.54. Meals 
European Relief 

Previously reported: $7 
Schnetzer, Tex., $15; “Ger 
N; ¥,%) S600:n. iC “Sis 
Tex., $13; N. N., Brooklyn, 
Minn., $10; J. P.Pfeiffer, 
Conn., $2.50; Charles F. Ger 

‘including November 18, 1950, 


Catholic M 


Previously reported: $3,1 
Mo., $5; St. Clare Convent, 
M. Pius) O.P., Calites4 
Rochester, N. Y., $1; Wendel 
Rev. Msgr. P. Schnetzer, Te 
D.C.J., Roxbury, Mass., $1 
$5; St. Michael Hosp 
Mary’s Hospital, La 
pital, Denver, Colo., 


' Koob, Canada, $6.90 
. les, —Galif., $10; Poor 
St. Elizabeth’s Soci 


Mohr, Ka ) 
Sisters of 


